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Complete Moussorgsky Songs 


ORCHESTRE NATIONALE 
DE LA RADIODIFFUSION FRANCAISE 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGES TZIPINE 


PIANO ALEXANDRE LABINSKY 


This stupendous undertaking is a definitive recording on 4 L.P. records 
CALP 1652-55) 


The records are supplied in a handsome presentation box in which is included a magnifi- 
cent illustrated book. This gives the text of the 63 songs in Russian, English, French 
and Italian. Each text is followed by a descriptive analysis written by BORIS CHRISTOFF 
together with a comprehensive historical note. The songs themselves are prefaced by 
four commentaries : CHRISTOFF recalls how MOUSSORGSKY’S music influenced him in 
his artistic career: GUIDO PANNAIN and VLADIMIR FEDEROV each contribute a study of 
the actual songs, while JOSEPH KESSEL writes of the composer himself. 
This set of 4 L.P. records, with the illustrated book, is sold complete at £9.15.0. Neither the records nor 
the book can be purchased separately. 
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Prelude, 
“T Gioielli della Madonna” — 
Intermezzo (Act 2) and (Act 3); 
Danza Napolitana (Act 3) DLP1193 
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the middle part of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Nocturne not pushed on, as it too 
often is, much to the detriment of the mood 
of the whole piece. The Scherzo, however, 
seems rather to play for safety in this 
performance—it could sparkle more—but 
the texture is quite remarkably clear and 
that is a considerable compensation. The 
rest is capably, though not brilliantly, done. 
Good, sound performances—not more— 
of music most of us are always ready to 
enjoy yet again. T.H. 


*SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI. Overtures. 
The Hebrides (Mendelssohn). La Forza 
del Destino (Verdi). Die Meistersinger ; 
Tannhauser (Wagner). Hallé Orch- 
estra conducted by Sir John Barbi- 
rolli. Pye Stereophonic CSCL70005 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 11s. 23d. P.T.). 

The Hallé gives luminous accounts of the 
two Wagner overtures, with sonorous 
breadth for the Masters and the Pilgrims 
alike, set against an entirely vivacious 
agility for the Apprentices and an entirely 
voluptuous orgy for the Venusberg. The 
Hebrides, too, goes exceedingly well, though 
Barbirolli is curiously ready to slow up 
substantially for the clarinet duet yet not 
for the end of the whole piece. The Verdi 
is not, perhaps, the equal of the other 
overtures as music; yet it, too, is well 
played. 

All alike are particularly well recorded, 
with quite exceptional clarity. This allows 
many individual happy moments—when 
the timpani suddenly near-quote the open- 
ing of the Meistersinger overture, for 
example: this can seldom have told better 
on record. A general brilliance to the tone 
is also happy in effect. Only some marginal 
want of warmth, a very slight backwardness 
in balance of the first violin line, and some- 
thing of a tendency to pre-echo and post- 
echo separate the sound of this record from 
the best that there is. 


BRONISLAV GIMPEL. Liebesfreud; 
Liebesleid; Schén Rosmarin; 
Polichinelle; La Gitana; Caprice 
Viennois; Tambourin Chinois 
(Kreisler). Chanson Arabe (Rimsky- 


Korsakov). Fugue (Tartini). Mar- 
guerite (Rachmaninov). Danse 


Espagnole (Falla). Praeludium and 


Allegro (Kreisler). La Précieuse 
(Kreisler). Bronislay Gimpel 
(violin), Stuttgart Pro Musica 


conducted by Curt Cremer. Vox 
PL10950 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 

““Gimpel plays Kreisler’’, says the title, 
and unfortunately he plays him throughout 
with orchestral accompaniment. ‘This 
seems to me to spoil some of these pieces 
utterly. For one thing, Kreisler didn’t write 
them with orchestral accompaniment, and, 
for another, good ensemble becomes 
impossible. All violinists who play pieces 
like La Précieuse follow their creator in 
pulling the time about to their heart’s 
content, and orchestras just cannot follow 
a violinist doing this as a pianist can. 

ings come a fraction adrift over and 
over again. The “Pugnani” Praeludium is 
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a particular sufferer, though in many ways 
Gimpel gets more of the nobility of the piece 
than Campoli on Decca’s “Homage to 
Kreisler”’ record. But how much more pleas- 
ant to listen to these “‘bogus”’ pieces on the 
latter with Gritton’s authentic piano accom- 


paniments. But I must not exaggerate. 
Gimpel is a beautiful player, and in such 
pieces as the Falla dance from his opera La 
Vida Breve and the Scheherazade theme the 
orchestral accompaniment is an improve- 
ment. (But then, surely they cease to be 
Kreisler arrangements; we are back, or 
should be, where we came in.) And in some 
of the pieces, such as Liebesfreud and 
Liebesleid, the ensemble is pretty good, and 
with Gimpel’s enjoyably sentimental 
approach to these little trifles I was all but 
converted to the orchestrations. Perhaps 
Kreisler himself did these last two? The 
recording is lush, with the soloist almost 
inside the microphone, which I suppose is 
where he ought to be for music like this. 
R.F. 


* ESPANA! Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 
34 (Rimsky-Korsakov). Andaluza: 
Danza Espafiola No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 37 (Granados). Espafia 
(Chabrier). Spanish Dances, Book 1, 

Op. 12 (Moszkowski). London Sym- 

phony Orchestra conducted by 

Ataulfo Argenta. Decca Stereophonic 

SXL2020 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 11s. 24d. 

P.T.). Monaural: (7/57) LXT5333. 


These are warm and affectionate per- 
formances of the most inherently attractive 
music. The music is also well designed— 
particularly in the Capriccio—to show off 
the various advantages of stereo; and indeed 
excerpts from it have been used on some of 
the Decca demonstration discs. The most 
important factor, however, is, as always, the 
quality of the original recording. On this 
occasion it was first-class in every respect, 
and its excellence has been most successfully 
reproduced in the new medium. 

The 
remains—a sadly anticlimactic listening 
order is still dictated to all but the most 
ruthlessly efficient listeners by on one side 
succeeding the Rimsky with the Granados, 
on the other the Chabrier with the 
Moszkowski. M.M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Sonatas: No. 6 
in A major, Op. 30, No. 1; No. 9 in 
A major, Op. 47, “‘ Kreutzer”. Arthur 
Grumiaux (violin), Clara Haskil 
(piano). Philips ABL3226 (12 in., 
30s. plus lls. 9d. P.T.). 


With this record Arthur Grumiaux and - 


Clara Haskil complete their cycle of the 
Beethoven violin and piano sonatas, and 
a very distinguished set it is, in many ways 
the best. For one thing the pianist is as 
much an artist as the violinist and is treated 
as such by the recording engineers. The 
two instruments are balanced as equals, 
which is what Beethoven would have 
wanted. For another, these players have 
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Beethoven’s style in their bones. The 
Kreutzer starts not too well in the sense that 
one is immediately conscious of rather a lot 
of surface noise, but as soon as the music 
gets going one forgets about such trifles. 
This performance is a real spell-binder, 
intense, beautifully phrased in detail and 
yet with a broad grasp of the whole. The 
theme of the slow movement is an object 
lesson in how to play Beethoven; the bars 
for piano solo at the very start are a miracle 
of comprehension, so that one feels for the 
moment that there is no other possible way 
of playing them. The movement seldom 
grips as it does here. These two movements 
occupy the whole of side one, with the finale 
and the whole of the other A major sonata 
on side two. Inevitably the little A major 
seems a bit of an anti-climax; that is 
Beethoven’s fault. To give it a chance, one 
should hear it before the Kreutzer, not after. 
Its finale was, of course, the original finale 
of the Kreutzer, in which position it would 
surely have been far from satisfying. Here 
it does well enough. The two players bring 
the same grasp and subtlety to the playing 
of this work, and it is a joy listening to them. 
I must add two qualifications so that 
prospective customers cannot complain 
when it is too late. First, this record is not 
for those who like the players to be as close 
to the microphone as possible; they are in 
fact farther away than is usual on gramo- 
phone records. Secondly, this is not the 
most exciting performance of the Kreutzer. 
Heifetz plays it with more verve and 
exhibitionism, and it is arguable that it is an 
exhibitionist work. On the Grumiaux- 
Haskil disc the emphasis is on the music; 
and this, in my opinion, is the performance 
that best conveys the spirit of the —_ 


KREISLER. Liebesfreud. Liebesleid. 
Caprice Viennois, Op. 2. 

SAINT-SAENS. Carnavaldes Animaux : 
Le Cygne. Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
(violin), Albert Hirsch (piano). 
D.G.G. EPL30335 (7 in., 12s. plus 
4s. 84d. P.T.). 

I’m not quite sure what that Swan is doing 
in this Viennese gallery, and why he should 
be played on the violin (he is definitely a 
’cello); Schneiderhan isn’t quite certain 
either, to judge by his deadpan performance. 
And then, what about the labels? You put 
on side A, so indented and so labelled, 
expecting to hear Liebesleid (or at any rate 
Liebesfreud, if you went by the cover), 
and out comes the Swan. Something wrong 
with the presentation of this disc. 

Schneiderhan has the right sensuous 
feeling for Kreisler’s pretty pieces; the 
opening tune of Liebesfreud is strangely 
accented, if I remember Kreisler aright, but 
otherwise the style and tone are winning. 


oO 


At the top of his form... 
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The studio sounds a bit cramped and 
wooden but otherwise all right. W.S.M. 


SCHUBERT. Violin Sonata in A major, 
D.574. Violin Sonatina No. 2 in A 
minor, D.385. Wolfgang Schneider- 
han (violin), Carl Seeman (piano). 
D.G.G. DGM18241 (12 in., 30s. pius 
lls. 9d. P.T.). 

Sonata in A and Sonatinas—complete : 

artzy, Antonietti 

(11/56) 33CX1399, 33CX1359 
Rostal, Horsley (5/57) CLP1112-3 
Reviewing the ten-inch companion disc 
to this one (it contained the first and third 
sonatinas—DG16085) I wrote last January 
that it was “a performance which we can 
at last put beside that of Johanna Martzy’’, 
and concluded that its slightly more realistic 
recording made it even preferable to hers. 

Exactly the same applies to the new record. 

Schneiderhan’s playing has a wonderful 

serenity about it, and yet he can give us fire 

or wit too where they are called for. I have 
sometimes felt that he was almost too 
civilised an artist, particularly in such things 
as Barték’s Second Violin Sonata, which was 
issued a few months back, but Schubert’s 
violin works are absolutely up his street. 
In Carl Seeman he has an exceptionally 
sensitive partner, and the recording allows 
us to hear him as precisely that—an equal 
partner, not an accompanist. This is in fact 
chamber-music playing of the highest order, 
and as long as you are content not to seek 
here the profundity of Schubert’s late 
quartets it is a record that can be whole- 
heartedly recommended. J.N. 


SCHUBERT. Octet in F major, Op. 
166. Vienna Octet. : 
Decca LXT5455 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
Ils. 24d. P.T.). 

% Decca Stereophonic SXL2028 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 11s. 24d. P.T.). 


Monaural : 
Vienna Octet 
Berlin P.O. (Members) 
D. Oistrakh (4/57) 38CX1423 
Berlin P.O. Ensemble (4/58) ALP1544 


Competition in recordings of the Schubert 
Octet is extremely fierce, and strangely 
there are only three groups to the five 
available recordings. David Oistrakh leads 
a Russian ensemble, and the Berlin Octet 
and Vienna Octet contribute two per- 
formances each. The Berlin performances 
are for different companies, and the com- 
position of the ensemble differs too, but 
the Vienna Octet remains the same in 
both recordings for Decca—I imagine that 
LXT2983 will shortly be seconded to the 
Ace of Clubs label. 

The new version is slightly different, 
rather more lively in spirit as well as sound 
—and slightly higher in pitch. It is 
exquisitely polished in phrase and tone. 
On stereo I began by feeling unhappy; 
the instruments sounded cramped beneath a 
low ceiling. Eventually I moved the two 
speakers rather closer together, and put 
them on chairs instead of bookshelves, and 
then the sound was fine, and the ceiling 
raised to the height of my own drawing- 
room. This may be quite unscientific, but 
it works. The instruments separate wonder- 
ully well in the complicated passages, and 


(2/55) LXT2983 
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the various tone colours are vivid as well 
as beautiful. 


J.N. has been maintaining that the 
D.G.G. Berlin Octet version is the best. 
Very fine it is too, for my taste a little 
sleepy and over-sentimentalised; the new 
Decca isn’t so plushy in sonority, but more 
lively, and the Viennese phrase the music 
more vividly and with clearer articulation. 
The Andantes and Allegrettos don’t decline 
into slow movements. The players seem 
to me slightly more accomplished, particu- 
larly the clarinet and horn, though the 
Berliners are fine too. Its’ rivalry on the 
very highest level, almost a matter of 
personal caprice. J.N.’s is probably still 
D.G.G./Berlin; mine is now Decca/Vienna. 
But the scales are only just tilted. W.S.M. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Organ Works. Passacaglia in 
C minor, BWV582. Fugue in G minor, 


BWV578. Pastorale in F major, 
BWV590. Allabreve in D major, 
BWV589. Canzona in D minor, 


BWV588. Helmut Walcha (organ). 
Recorded on the Schnitger organ at 
Cappel. D.G.G. Archive APM14511 
(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 

The Passacaglia is the main attraction on 
this disc, and Walcha has seized the full 
measure of its greatness. His performance 
is meticulous yet powerful, and his grasp of 
the form is exemplary. There is, at the very 
beginning, during the statement of the 
theme, a blemish or two, though whether 


this is due to Walcha or to some trick of . 


overblown pipes I am not certain. Once 
the Passacaglia gets under way, however, the 
listener is drawn into its rich texture, its 
logical intricacy of design, and its matchless 
exposition of Bach’s musical thought. The 
Fugue, based on the same subject as the first 
section, is sensibly taken at a comparable 
pace, as recommended over a hundred years 
ago by Griepenkerl, much of whose advice 
is still sound. Schnitger’s organ could 
hardly be bettered for balance of inner parts, 
and that larger (though often neglected) 
balance between manuals and pedals in 


organo pleno. 


Most people find the Pastorale an odd but 
endearing work. It consists of several short 
sections, which originally existed in separate 
manuscript copies. They were united in 
only one source, which Forkel owned, the 
first section being entitled Pastorella. The 
key-scheme of the four sections possesses 
plausible logic (F—A minor ; C; C minor 
—C major ; F) and it is quite possible that 
Bach intended them to be played in 
sequence. Walcha’s registration here is on 
the lighter side, stressing the clarity and 
charm of the music. 


The G minor Fugue, sometimes called the 
** Little G minor ” or “ Folksong ” Fugue, 
is one of the best known of Bach’s shorter 
organ works. Less familiar are the Allabreve 
(conscientiously edited from an old and 
defective copy) and the Canzona, for which 
the autograph is lost, though numerous 
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copies testify to its popularity. Once again 
both performance and recording are excel. 
lent, and the disc as a whole may be warmly) 
commended to Bach-lovers. 


MOZART. Andante, K.616. Fugue in 
G minor, K.375. E. Power Bigg« 
(organ). Philips ABE10021 (7 in., 11s. 
plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). Recorded at $°. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Mérlenbach. 


This little disc is a postlude to the Power 
Biggs records of Mozart organ works already 
reviewed in these columns. Not that the 
fugue can really be counted as an organ 
work. Mozart seems to have written it as an 
exercise without any particular instrument 
or instruments in mind, and he never even 
bothered to finish it; the last few bars are 
by someone else. It is often published as a 
piano duet. I can never understand why it 
is that fugatos in the middle of Mozart's 
works are so wonderful, whereas his full- 
blown fugues are often so dull. This, 
frankly, is one of the worst. He is pains- 
taking about turning his tune upside down, 
but never thinks to provide any episodes of 
interest or contrast between the entries. The 
little andante on the other side (without 
variations, contrary to the sleeve and label) 
was written for mechanical organ at the 
very end of Mozart’s life, and this is a 
delightful piece, made the more delightful 
by the plopping sounds Power Biggs pro- 
duces on the organ of St. Bartholomew 
(dated c. 1730, builder unknown). This is 
presumably played on the positive; the 
pipes sound much closer to the microphone 
than they do in the fugue, and there is less 
resonance. R.F. 


*ANDOR FOLDES. Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in D minor, 
BWV903 (Bach). Piano Sonata 
No. 6 in F major, Op. 10, No. 2 
(Beethoven). Waltzes, Op. 39 
(Brahms): No. 1 in B major; No. 2 
in E major ; No. 3 in G sharp minor ; 
No. 15 in A flat major. El Amor Brujo 
(Falla) : Ritual Fire Dance. Nocturne 
No. 4 in C mimor (Poulenc). La 
Fille aux cheveux de lin (Debussy). 
Mazurka No. 26 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 41, No. 1 (Chopin). Nocturne 
No. 13 in C minor, Op. 48, No. 1 
(Chopin). Mephisto Waltz (Liszt). 
Andor Foldes (piano). D.G.G. 
Stereophonic SLPEM136002 (12 in., 
30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 

The pattern is familiar from all the less 
enterprising concert-hall recitals: some 
Bach, a Beethoven sonata, a few odd 
moments of Romance, and an apologetic 
glance at the earlier and safer by-products of 
our own century. Thus far D.G.G.’s 
Klavierabend Andor Foldes differs little from 
many an other klavierabend. But few 
pianists playing in fewer halls achieve this 
clarity of sound, perhaps to be heard at its 
most impressive in the Bach—an idiomatic 
reading of the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
opens this particular piano evening memor- 
ably. 

A similar forthright approach illuminates 
much of the other masic. The Chopin 
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Perfection in Recording | 


Behind those brilliant, flawless performances on your favourite records lies a major 
technical triumph—EMITAPE ! For some years now the “masters” of most L.P. records 
have been made on the same standard -0015 in. base Emitape that you can bry... 
Proved technical superiority and durability of the PVC recorded tape—make 
Emitape the choice of world-famous companies like ‘‘H.M.V.”’, Columbia, 
Parlophone—for recording all the greatest artists of our day... 
For the same reason, the B.B.C., Independent Television and 
broadcasting authorities all over the world use millions of feet of Emitape every 
year ; it is equally in demand in the fields of industry and science. 
Backed by E.M.I.’s unique experience—going back over 60 years— 
and manufactured in the largest magnetic tape factory 


in Europe, Emitape is the basis for perfection in recording. 


the world’s finest magnetic recording tape made by E.M.I. 


E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD., MIDDLESEX 


es/r/27 


(Recording Materials Division) 
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Spectone 
RECORDER & STEREOPHONIC 
TAPE REPRODUCER 
Type 129 











This unit combines single-channel 
recording and full three source 
mixing facility with twin- 
channel stereophonic 
reproduction or 
single-channel 
reproduction 
on one or two 
speakers. 
175 GNS. 
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Spectone 
TAPE RECORDER 





Specifications include two direc- 
tion recording and replay; three 
speeds, 34 i.p.s., 72 i.p.s. and 15 
i.p.s., am accurate digit tape 
counter, and an_ easy-to-read 
recording level meter. The 
machine is built and rigorously 
tested to C.C.I.R. specification, 
and is backed by the unequalled 
Specto after-sales service. 

With microphone, 76 Gns. 
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Spectone 


WINDSOR FIVE-FIFTEEN 
POWER AMPLIFIER 











Complete with pre-amplifier. 
This remarkable equipment based 
on the famous Mullard 5-10 
circuit will meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of ‘‘high 
fidelity’’ at an extremely low 
price. Maximum output [5 
watts, equalised output for 

78 and LP discs. 
Price £24 17 6 








Spectone 
ELECTRONIC MIXER 








The Spectone Electronic Mixer 
provides full mixing facilities from 
three sources of sound. Three 
separate gain controls entirely 
independent of each other enable 
any input signal to be regulated 
without affecting the other signals. 
Full equalisation for LP and 78 
discs incorporated. Two models 
available: 
Model 142 (unpowered version) 
Price 17 Gns. 
Model |142a (powered version) 
Price 21 Gns. 


THE LIVING TRUTH IN SOUND 
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VALE ROAD 
BERKS 





Telephone: Windsor 124] 
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BACH: Air; SCHUMANN: Traumerei ; 
BEETAOVEN : March (from the ‘Ruins of 
Athens’) ; MOZART: Rondo alla Turca ; 
ROSSINI : The Storm 
Girzenich Orchestra, Cologne 
Otto Ackermann, conductor 


BEETHOVEN 

Overtures: ‘Fidelio’ and ‘Prometheus’ 

Vienna State Philharmonia Orchestra 

Jascha Horenstein, conductor VIP 45,280 


BORODIN 

Polovtsian Dances 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
Jonel Perlea, conductor 


CHOPIN 
Polonaises in A and A flat 
Grant Johannesen 


CORELLI 

‘Christmas Concerto’ (Op. 6, No. 8) 
Corelli Tri-Centenary Orchestra 
Dean Eckersten, conductor 


MOZART 

Serenade: ‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik’ 
Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 
Rolf Reinhardt, conductor 


PROKOFIEV 

‘Classical’ Symphony 

Concerts Colonne Orchestra, Paris 
Jascha Horenstein, conductor 


RAVEL 
Boléro 
Nouvelle Association Symphonique de Paris 


VIP 45,660 


VIP 45,520 


VIP 45,240 


VIP 45,270 


VIP 45,250 


VIP 45,100 


René Leibowitz, conductor VIP 45,530 
SMETANA 

Vitava 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 

Jonel Perlea, conductor VIP 45,620 


15/34d each 
Ask your dealer for details, or write to: 


Vox Productions (GB) Ltd 
231 OXFORD ST LONDON wl 
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perhaps benefits least; but some consider- 
able fire is allowed to propel the Falla, and 
the Liszt Mephisto Waliz is played brilliantly 
in the extreme. Everywhere alike there is 
entirely first-classsound. D.G.G.’s customary 
svelte piano tone responds well indeed to the 
embellishment of stereo, the obvious 
absence of directional effect serving only to 
emphasise the other qualities of the 
medium. M.M. 


CHOPIN. Ballade in F major, Op. 38, 
No. 2. Barcarolle in F sharp major, 
Op. 60. Julian von Karolyi (piano). 
D.G.G. EPL30030 (7 in.. 12s. plus 
4s. 84d. P.T.). 


Karolyi’s pleasant but somewhat reserved 
performance of the Barcarolle has long been 
available as part of a Chopin LP Recital 
disc issued in 1955. The Ballade is new, 
and is perhaps a little more compelling, 
though it does not quite attain the highest 
standards. This pianist seems to me 
conscientious and capable, but the music 
seldom glows under his fingers. R.F. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantatas. No. 152 “Tritt auf 
die Glaubensbahn”. Hanni Mack 
(soprano), Walter Hauck (baritone), 
Kammermusikkreis Emil Seiler. 
No. 158 “Der Friede sei mit dir’. Horst 
Giinter (bar.), Ulrich Grehling 
(violin), Hermann Téttcher (oboe), 
Johannes Koch (viola da gamba), 
Horst Stéhr (double bass), Karl 
Egon Gliickselig (positive organ), 
Hanover Music Academy Chamber 
Orchestra directed by Karl Egon 


Gliickselig. No. 200 “Bekennen 
will ich Seinen Namen”. No. 53 


““Schlage doch, gewiinschte stunde”’. 
Hildegarde Hennecke (contralto), 
Concert Group of the Schola 
Cantorum Basiliensis directed by 


August W er. D.G.G. Archive 
APM14099 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. 
oy 


Cantata No. 152 : 
Mack-Cosack, Hauck, Seiler Musikkreis 
(3/57) APM14046 
Cantata No. 158 : 


Giinter, Hanover Academy Chbr. Ens., Gliickselig 
(9/57) EPA37020 

Cantatas Nos. 53 and 200 : 
Watts, Philomusica, Dart (10/58) OL50169 
As will be seen above, the first two of these 
church cantatas have been issued before. 
Tritt auf die Glaubensbahn (No. 152) was 
coupled with an unsuccessful performance 
of Christ lag in Todesbanden (No. 4), which I 
described as “‘sluggish in tempo and jog-trot 
in rhythm”: but No. 152, by a different 
group, was well done and-altogether to be 
recommended. The previous recording of 
Der Friede sei mit dir (No. 158) for solo bass 
voice and chorus was also excellent, though 
I felt more variety of tone would have been 
acceptable from the soloist, Horst Giinter. 


Schlage dech (No. 53) is well sung by 
Hildegarde Hennecke, but not in such good 
style as Helen Watts on the Ojseau-Lyre 
disc, nor so well accompanied. On that disc 
the soloist followed the phrasing of the 
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orchestral introduction, but Miss Hennecke 
ignores it. The conductor should have seen 
to that and should also have used a harpsi- 
chord continuo. There is an extraneous 
noise in the fourth bar before the voice 
comes in that ought not to have escaped 
notice. August Wenzinger takes Bekennen 
will ich Seinen Namen at a slower speed than 
Thurston Dart, which is perhaps preferable. 
It is a pity these two items are duplicated 
in this way when so many church cantatas 
remain to be recorded. 

The balance and recording on this disc 
are satisfactory. 


BACH. Clavierbiichlein vor Anna 
Magdalena’ Bach. March in 


D major: Minuet in G major: March 
in E flat major: Rondo in B flat 
major: Willst du dein Herz mir 
schenken: Prelude in C major: 
Polonaise in G minor: Minuet in 
D minor: Polonaise in F major: 
Gedenke Doch: O Ewigkeit, du 
Donnerwort: Solo per il Cembalo: 
Bist du bei mir: Polonaise in G major : 
Musette in D major: Minuet in 
F major: Wer nur den lieben Gott 
lasst walten: Ich habe genug: 
Schlummert ein. Maja Weis-Osborn 
(soprano), Kurt Rapf (harpsichord). 
Vanguard PVL7048 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus lls. 24d. P.T.). 

Young pianists invariably make first 
acquaintance with Bach by learning some 
pieces from the second Anna Magdalena 
Clavier Book, and many memories will be 
awakened by the delightful idea of 
assembling on this disc a number of these 
pieces, together with some of the vocal solos 
—Bach’s wife is said to have had a charm- 
ing soprano voice—from the same source. 
She herself wrote out many of the pieces. 
The C major Prelude is the first of the 
“48”, and the recitative and aria Ich habe 
genug . . . Schlummert ein (the lovely slumber 
song of death), were used again in the 
Church Cantata, Ich habe genug (No. 82), 
for solo bass, which Bach composed in 
1731. As the Anna Magdalena Book is dated 
1725, one must suppose that Bach wrote.it 
in later—Spitta implies this—as it does not 
seem likely that he composed it as a piece 
on its own. Gedenke doch (“‘Consider, oh my 
soul, remember the grave and ponder on 
the end’’) is followed in the Book, as on the 
disc, by the chorale O Ewigkeit du Donner- 
wort (Eternity, O word of might’’). 

Kurt Rapf plays the harpsichord pieces 
very acceptably and with well varied 
registration, and Maja Weis-Osborn has 
the kind of clear and fresh soprano voice 
one can imagine Anna Magdalena to have 
possessed. It is a great pleasure to hear the 
tender little song Bist du bet mir (“Be thou 
but near me and I, contented, will go to 
death which is my rest’) sung in so un- 
sophisticated a way and without a trace of 
sentimentality. All this artist does on the 
disc is admirable. 

The recording, which should be played 
at a level to give the appropriate intimate 
atmosphere of Bach and his wife making 
music together, gives an excellent balance 
and is very pleasing in tone. 


Julius Stockhausen. 
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BRAHMS. 15 Romances from Die 
Schéne Magelone, Op. 33. “Keinen 
hat es noch gereut” ; ““Traun ! Bogen 
und Pfeil sind gut fiir den Feind” ; 
**Sind es Schmerzen, sind es Freuden”’ ; 
**Liebe kam aus fernen Landen” ; “‘So 
willst du des Armen”; “Wie soll ich 
die Freude, die Wonne denn tragen?” ; 
“War es dir, dem diese Lippen 
bebten” ; ‘‘Wir miissen uns trennen”’ ; 
“‘Ruhe, Siissliebchen”; “Verzweif- 
lung’; ‘‘Wie schnell verschwindet so 
Licht als Glanz’; ‘“‘Muss es eine 
Tiennung geben’; “ Geliebter, wo 
zaudert”’ ; “‘Wie froh und frisch mein 
Sinn sich hebt” ; “‘Treve Liebe dauert 
lange”. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone), Jérg Demus (piano). 
D.G.C. DGM18480 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lls. 9d. P.T.). 

There are some people who will say that 
Brahms was basically a song-writer, and 
that all his symphonic and chamber works 
are so much vain striving—the essential 
Brahms is vocal. They are inclined to say 
the same about Mahler ; a perverse view, 
I think. The world would certainly be a 
lot poorer without Brahms’s songs ; what 
makes one doubt their superiority to his 
instrumental music is the test of listening to 
a large collection of them at a stretch. 

Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau has a Hugo 
Wolfish predilection for concentrating on 
the works of one song composer at a time. 
He sang his way through Beethoven and 
Schumann and most of Schubert; just 
lately he has been concerned with Brahms. 
He gave a Brahms recital at the Festival 
Hall (and no doubt in all the capitals of 
Europe), and he made a Brahms record for 
H.M.V. Now here is another one. But this 
time it isn’t just an anthology, but a sort of 
song-cycle. Ludwig Tieck, who is famous as 
one of the standard German translators of 
Shakespeare, wrote a novel called Die 
Schéne Magelone when he was in his twenties, 
about a knight in shining armour and his 
beloved whose name was Magelone. I! 
have never read the book, and literary 
critics are in fact somewhat sniffy about 
Tieck as a novelist. But I gather that the 
knight Peter swears eternal love to the 
young lady, and then rides off to the wars, 
is made a prisoner of war in the east (the 
Crusades I infer), tempted by the sultan’s 
alluring daughter, resists her offers, and 
escapes in a little boat. The last song finds 
him back home, reunited to Magelone. As 
in the novels of Goethe and Mérike the 
action is punctuated from time to time by 
poems—an operatic method of novel- 
writing, allowing the characters an aria 
every so often, so to speak. These poems, or 
romances, are what Brahms set as his Op. 
33, dedicating them to his singer-friend 
The piano part is 
elaborate and important, so that one is 
glad of an accompanist who has solo 
experience and a strong interpretative feeling 
for Brahms. 

Jorg Demus, who is one of Fischer- 
Dieskau’s several accompanists, is a good 
choice for this record. So indeed is Fischer- 
Dieskau himself; the sympathetic, ardent 
baritone, with the ability to breathe life 
into every phrase he sings, and with a 
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natural intelligence for words that has 
matured and developed since we first 
heard him in 195l—this singing is very 
much what one imagines Stockhausen’s to 
have been like, what Brahms had in mind 
when he was writing the music. The 
H.M.V. record, superbly sung as it was, 
left an impression of monotony in mood ; 
the Magelone Romances are more varied 
in tempo: several of them are equestrian 
or knightly and so lively ; many of course 
are gently amorous, and some sad ; a very 
beautiful one is sung by Magelone when 
she is convinced that she will never see her 
lover again. The moods are effectively 
organised, and as often happens in song- 
cycles the first song is quoted in the last 
one. 


It is the actual musical invention of 
songs that does slightly disappoint ; Brahms 
has used this mood, that pianistic figuration, 
the other melodic curve, more memorably 
elsewhere. Still, with Fischer-Dieskau and 
Demus in such persuasive form (well 
balanced for once, too), one is driven to 
play this and that song again and again—I 
have interrupted the writing of this review 
several times because I was impelled to 
return to “Sind es Schmerzen”’ with its 
heady opening section, and to “Wir 
miussen uns trennen”’ which is the knight’s 
farewell to his lute, and to Magelone’s 
“Wie schnell verschwindet’’, and _ the 
spacious opening of the last song ‘““Treue 
Liebe dauert lange”. The E minor sym- 
phony and the violin concerto are just as 
essential Brahms as any of these, but it’s 
worth having a beautiful record of both. 
As you might infer, it’s a record to dip into 
rather than play at a sitting. Brahms 
meant it for a cycle, I know, but after 
you’ve heard it once that way, you'll 
probably like it best piecemeal. Clean, 
unruffied sound, and a beautiful piano 
tone. W.S.M. 


EULENBURG. Rosenlieder. Monats- 
rose ; Wilde Rose ; Rankende Rose ; 
Seerose ; Weisse und rote Rose. 
Walther Ludwig (tenor), Walter 
Bohle (piano). D.G.G. EPL30296 
(7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 84d. P.T.). 


Prince Philipp zu Eulenburg, 1847-1921, 
was at the turn of the century German 
Ambassador at the Viennese Court, an 
intimate friend of Kaiser Wilhelm II, and 
a poet and composer. His Rosenlieder are 
pretty drawing-room songs, half-way 
between ballads (in the later English sense) 
and Lieder. There are five in the cycle: 
Monatsrose (Monthly Rose), Wiéilde Rose, 
Rankende Rose (Climbing Rose—with a 
very sentimental last line, ‘“‘und leise 
lachelt die rosige Braut’’), Seerose and 
Weisse und rote Rose (White Rose and Red 
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Rose—a song of contrast, with a ‘‘daring”’ 
chromatic bass). Walther Ludwig meets 
their modest vocal demands with accom- 
plishment. The record has a pretty sleeve- 
design, but no word about the composer, 
not even a date. Recording good. A.P. 


HANDEL. Coronation Anthem, 
“Zadok the Priest’? (arr. Sargent). 
Solomon: Chorus ‘From the censer 
curling rise”? (arr. Costa and Sargent). 

WALTON. Belshazzar’s Feast. James 
Milligan (bass-baritone), Hudders- 
field Choral Society (Chorus Master : 
Herbert Bardgett, O.B.E.), Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
H.M.V. ALP1628 (12 in., 30s. plus 


11s. 84d. P.T.). 
Belshazzar’s Feast : 
Walton (1/54) ALP1089 
Boult (4/54) NLP904 


Each of the previous recordings of 
Belshazzar’s Feast has taken up a full disc: 
H.M.V. is clearly much to be commended 
for its good intentions in finding room also 
for two Handel pieces. Whether we shall 
all be as grateful as we ought to be will 
depend on our attitude to certain English 
traditions. If we admire the confused roar 
often produced in English cathedrals by a 
large organ, we probably also admire the 
sound of a big chorus of lusty voices having 
a “good sing’. Xadok the Priest, being a 
coronation anthem, can legitimately use 
the impressive sound produced by big 
forces, even if the inflated orchestration 
here (exciting as it may be gua sound) 
belongs to the nineteenth-century Crystal 
Palace tradition; but when it is found that 
an almost complete lack of consonants 
makes the opening section quite unintel- 
ligible, and when moreover, in the chorus 
from Solomon, literally the only words it is 
possible to extricate are “‘Shappy”’ and “‘live 
for ever’, many of us (the kind who don’t 
call the organ “‘the king of instruments’’) 
will wriggle our toes uncomfortably, and 
while realising that an obviously good choir 
is enjoying itself hugely, would prefer 
greater clarity of texture and enunciation, 
less tone and more music. 

Fortunately, in the main work here, 
Walton’s brilliantly barbaric Belshazzar’s 
Feast, more of the chorus’s words come 
through, though the incisive diction of 
the London Philharmonic Choir (in the 
Nixa recording) cannot be expected from 
a body of this size, and this must detract 
from a narrative work. Yet is it only the 
size which is responsible for some failings 
in this performance? ‘The semi-chorus 
section ‘“‘While the kings of the earth’’ is 
completely obscure, and in other places— 
e.g.,“‘Babylon is fallen’ and the enumeration 
of the various pagan gods—no great effort 
seems to have been made to get the key 
words across. In fact, it is true to say that 
in several places the chorus is far too casual 
about detail in general: “How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song?” is unsubtly done, 
and Walton’s markings of fp on words like 
“wept” and “mirth” are ignored; small 
words are most often gobbled up (e.g., 
“Required of us a song’). No amount of 
energy or thrilling mass tone can compen- 
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sate for such shortcomings. James Milligan. 
who takes over Dennis Noble’s traditiona! 
party-piece, does well with his virile and 
clear voice; he has however a bad ‘‘oo”’ 
vowel, and in his first recitative (“Babylon 
was a great city”) does not always sing ip 
the middle of his notes. The Liverpoo! 
Phil’s contribution is almost the best par: 
of this performance; it is noticeably mor: 
polished than in its previous recordin: 
made in the early ’40s, and not only reveals 
the orchestra’s own improvement bui 
shows the guidance of a more experienced 
hand. It is a mild disappointment not tv 
have in the orchestra the saxophone before 
“For they that wasted us required of us 
mirth”, which is so effective in the Nixa 
recording, or the anvil for the god of iron 
(as in the earlier H.M.V.); and for the 
overwhelming effect of the antiphonal brass 
bands I suppose we shall have to wait for 
the stereo version. I hope there is one—it 
may clarify a lot of the details submerged 
here. L.S 


MOZART. Lieder. Die Zufriedenheit. 
K.349, “‘Was frag’ ich’; “Komm, 
liebe Zither”’, K.351. Helmut Krebs 
(tenor), Adolf Hartmann (mando- 
line). Trio. Das Bandel, K.441. 
Quartet. Caro mio Druck und 
Schluck. Margot Guilleaume 
(soprano), Helmut Krebs, Fritz 
Wunderlich (tenors), H. Ginter 
Nécker (bass), Fritz Neumayer 
(harpsichord). D.G.G. Archive 
EPA37121 (7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 84d. 
Pekebe 

After the two songs, charmingly sung by 
Helmut Krebs on one side of this disc, came 
a trio and quartet rightly called on the 
leaflet “‘scherzhafte’’, that is ‘“‘comical’’. 
The texts are given, in German only, and 
when A.P. reviewed the Bandel Trio on 
D.G.G. Archive APM14067 (March, 1957), 
here reissued, he confessed himself defeated 
by the German. Considering it is Viennese 
dialect, I do not wonder he found himself 
baffled. 

I can do no more than tell the story given 
in Jahn’s biography of the composer. 
‘Mozart and his wife and one of his pupils, 
Gottfried von Jacquin, were out walking 
one day when Constanze happened to lose 
a ribbon which her husband had given her 
and exclaimed, ‘ Liebes Mandel, wo is’s 
Bandel ?’. Jacquin, a tall fellow, picked 
up the ribbon and refused to let her have it 
until she or her little husband should catch 
it”. Mozart afterwards wrote and set to 
music the verses based on the incident. 
*“Mandel” can mean “almond” (tree) or 
‘‘a number of fifteen’’—and so, I imagine, 
Constanze made a play on the word. 

The text of the quartet, also by Mozart, 
mixes Italian and Viennese dialect in a 
ludicrous fashion, using a number of non- 
sense words in the process. The amusing 
result is a parody of eighteenth-century 
opera buffa style. The persons taking part 
are Constanze, Mozart and two friends 
designated only by the first letters of their 
names, F and H. A typical line is “quello 
ladria wir k6énnen nix dafiira, cara 
Cobochti! ”. An entertaining disc, and 
well recorded. A.R. 
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** CONVERTIBLE” HIGH FIDELITY 





AMPLIFIERS 
The release of the new stereo recordings has meant 
that a new approach must be made when considering TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION 
your equipment, for although stereo reproduction Type 590/1_ — Type 590/2 
has many advantages it may not be convenient to Single channel Stereo 
install a full system at once. Output power 7 watts (RMS) 14 watts (RMS) 


10 watts (peak) 20 watts (peak) 
Output Impedance 4 and 15 ohms 4 and 15 ohms 
Input Impedance P.U. 1 Megohm. 1 Megohm. 
Input Impedance 


The new “Grampian 590” series has been produced 
specially to meet this condition and enables you to 
commence with a ““mono”’ or single channel system 


at once and convert to stereo at any time. Tuner/Tape 0.5 Megohm. 0.5 Megohm. 

The basic equipment consists of a control unit which is fitted Input Sensitivity P.U. 0.5 volts 0.5 volts 

with all the necessary controls and circuitry for both “ mono” Input Sensitivity 

and “stereo” working. It is designed for use with crystal Tuner/Tape 1 volt 1 volt 

~~ = — equalising oe for 78 r.p.m. and Hum and noise —60 db —60 db 
recordings. ide range tone controls are also fitted. istorti t full output less than 1° less than 1° 

Directly fitted to the control unit is a power amplifier, Type 584, ieeniran canines at 1 K/c. 4 at 1 K/c. /o 

having a push pull output of 7 watts R.M.S. (10 watts peak). 

This assembly, the 590/1, forms a complete equipment to Controls : 


operate from conventional single channel discs, single channel 


. . Balance -+ 4 db on each amplifier, total 8 db 
tape recorders and radio tuner units. 


Conversion of the above unit to stereo is simple. It is only — + : go ~ — | 
necessary to fit a further 584 power amplifier in the mounting penne == . — . 
already provided and connect up. No alterations to or extra Selector Tuner, 78, LP, Stereo disc, Stereo tape. 


parts are required for the control section and the unit will then 
operate as a stereo system with an output of 7 watts on each 
channel or as a single channel system with an output of 14 watts 
with two loudspeakers, The differential gain (balance) control 
for the accurate adjustment of stereo reproduction by matching 
the input signals from stereo discs and stereo tape recorders to 
the two identical power amplifiers is already provided. 

It can, of course, be ‘supplied initially in the stereo form, 











LIST PRICES 


Type 590/2, with the two amplifiers already assembled and 590/1 complete 
connected. : oe 590/2 complete 
Both models are obtainable in chassis form for mounting into Amplifier 584 onl 
the user’s own cabinet, or complete in an attractively styled Paler OF OMY 
wooden surround. Wooden surround 


rampian 





To obtain further information contact: 


GRAMPIAN REPRODUCERS LIMITED, I5 Hanworth Trading Estate, Feltham, Middlesex Telephone: Feltham 2657 
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RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS 





SONGS OF PEACE AND GOODWILL 1 LP 39/7 

From the Welsh Mines The Rhos Male Voice Choir Stereotape SD.7 

—84/- 

Hungarian Songs: eg 39/74 

THE KODALY GIRLS CHOIR Stereotape SD.8 

of Debrecen —84/- 

THE WELSH FESTIVAL CHOIR ECB 314s 

Stereotape SD.5 

—84/- 

THE GUNNS ip 

The Singing Family of Dublin acs 3143 

SACRED SONGS 7 LP 39/74 
BRYCHAN POWELL (Tenor) The London Welsh Association Youth Choir 

The Band and State Trumpeters of 12” LP 35/14 

THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS 

(The Blues) —84/- 

ACCORDIANA a 6 


voY 9137 


HENRY KREIN of Montmartre Players fame Stereotape SE.7 
—84/- 





DELYSE-ENVOY RECORDING CO., 44 CLIFTON HILL, ST. JOHNS WOOD, LONDON, N.W.8 MAlda Vale 1261 
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MOZART. Mass No. 18 in C minor, 
K.427, “The Great”. Wilma Lipp 
(sop.), Christa Ludwig (mezzo-sop.), 
Murray Dickie (tenor), Walter 
Berry (bass), Vienna Oratorio Choir 
and Pro Musica Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Grossman. 


Vox PL10270 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lis, 9d. P.T.). 
Moralt (2/56) ABR4043-4 


The C minor Mass of Mozart, like 
Schubert’s B minor Symphony, remained 
unfinished, and in neither case is the real 
reason known. A modern apologia might 
be simply phrased as “‘pressure of work’’, 
for both Schubert and Mozart worked hard 
and fast, enjoying equally the inevitable 
reward of a regrettably early death. Yet the 
reason why Mozart began the Mass is no 
secret, although there must have been as 
great an inner urge as there was an 
external stimulus—in this instance a 
promise to his wife which he intended to 
honour. He began work on the Mass in 
Vienna during the summer of 1782, and 
wrote shortly afterwards to Constanze that 
when he brought her to Salzburg the follow- 
ing year he would have a newly composed 
Mass performed. Rumour has it that 
Constanze sang one or two of the solos in 
the first performance, which took place on 
August 25th, 1783, in St. Peter’s Church. 

By the time this new Mass came to be 
rehearsed, only the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus and 
Benedictus were finished; the Credo was 
sketched as far as Et incarnatus, which should 
have had an obbligato organ part as well as 
the three wind parts we are accustomed to 
hearing. Apparently Mozart made good 
these deficiencies by using sections from his 
earlier Masses, and this is roughly what 
happens in the accepted performing edition 
by Alois Schmitt which is recorded on the 
two Philips discs. Vox give us, on one LP, 
all that part of the C minor Mass we know 
to be genuine and of 1782/3 vintage. 

A comparison between Philips and Vox 
is thus a matter of taste: some may prefer 
a complete work, skilfully enough restored 
yet obviously unlike what was really 
intended for the C minor Mass, while others 
may prefer a shorter, more concentrated 
composition that holds within itself a 
precious facet of Mozart’s versatile and often 
unpredictable genius. There may be 
Mozart-lovers who will have to do with 
neither, on the grounds that his church 
music is an unrewarding subject for study, 
and an untypical aspect of his musician- 
ship. Yet they would do well to reconsider 
things in the light of this new record, which 
evokes—at least for me—the entire transi- 
tion from baroque to rococo church music, 
with its fabulous and _ inconsequential 
mélange of Italian chamber duets, operatic 
arias and cadenzas, Thuringian counter- 
point and Saxon sonority. There will never 
be anything like it again, so you may as well 
hear this record and allow yourself to be 
convinced of its unique message. 

Grossman, who conducts, is successful 
in putting over the message, and he has a 
good grasp of style as well as a genuine 
feeling for reasonable tempi. His opening 
of the Kyrie is dark-hued and powerful, 
relentlessly moving onwards like some 
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mighty procession. Moralt begins in a 
sleepy, non-committal manner’ which 
destroys all the drama of the movement and 
throws a wet blanket over its inevitability. 
Though Grossman, to my mind, is the 
better musician, he is unable to persuade his 
soloists to deveiop a long, pure and lyrical 
cantilena without bumps or accents. A 
shortage of rehearsals with the soloists may 
have been the cause; or else some deficiency 
in the voices themselves. The best of the 
four are Christa Ludwig and Walter Berry, 
and if you hear them in the Benedictus, where 
Mozart treats the voices as pairs, omitting 
what might have been an alto part, you 
will notice the difference between their 
kind of line and the less smoothly flowing 
phrases of Murray Dickie and Wilma Lipp. 
This is not by any manner of means easy 
music, and due credit should go to the 
soloists for bringing off the substance of the 
work in all its glory. But the most detailed 
preparation is needed to ensure perfect 
balance in, for example, the Quoniam. 
Wilma Lipp suffers from unsteady intona- 
tion, and an occasionally edgy tone, and 
there is no doubt that Christa Ludwig steals 
her thunder in that amazing duo, Domine 
Deus. It is wonderful to hear a mezzo, in 
this type of music, with real dramatic power 
and a subtle sense of phrasing. Murray 
Dickie comes into his own in the quartet of 
the Benedictus, and although he sings with 
spirit his range is not as even as it might be. 

The test-piece, of course, is the Et 
Incarnotus, apparently a quite irreligious 
piece of music, though written in a style 
that survived until the early nineteenth 
century. Wilma Lipp has her fair share of 
vocal acrobatics, and very nearly brings off 
a brilliant show. But once again there is too 
much accentuation of shorter notes—a 
merciless pumping of quavers which should 
flow with grace and ease. My favourite 
section is Laudamus te, in which Christa 
Ludwig excels herself with breathtaking 
virtuosity, yet somehow keeps uppermost 
the sheer musical impact of this extra- 
ordinary piece of writing. The chorus is 
vigorous and full-blooded, bringing great 
weight to the eight-part double chorus Qui 
tollis, full of stark symbolism and magnifi- 
cent colours. In the Credo they echo 
perfectly the naively Mozartean conception 
of the church militant, which Madame de 
Staél later castigated in De L’Allemagne: 
“Violins and trumpets form part of the 
Dresden orchestra during divine service, 
and the music appears more martial than 
religious; the contrast it produces with the 
contemplativeness of a church is not agree- 
able—life should not be awakened among 
the tombs”. That was not Mozart’s idea, 
as his tonic-and-dominant Credo clearly 
shows, but this music is for your enjoyment. 





The Supreme Negro Singer... 


Paul Robeson 


** Emperor of Song” 
Ma curly-headed baby; Swing low sweet chariot ; 
Old Kentucky Home; etc. H.M.V. DLP1165(L.P.) 
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MOZART. Requiem Mass, K.626. 
Teresa Stich-Randall (soprano), Ira 
Malaniuk (contralto), Waldemar 
Kmentt (tenor), Kurt Bohme (bass), 
Franz Schiitz (organ), Vienna State 
Opera Chorus, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Bohm. 
Philips ABL3213 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lls. 9d. P.T.). 


Krips (1/51) LX3030-1 
Scherchen 6/56) DTL93079 
E, Jochum (1/57) DGM18284 
Horenstein (4/57) (R) DL270 
Beecham (2/58) CFL1000 


When this review appears there will be 
only a few weeks’ reprieve for the Krips and 
Scherchen discs, for they are due to be 
deleted on the last day of the year. With 
four versions remaining, it should not be 
difficult to choose the best. Both Jochum 
and Béhm, in this new Philips record, use 
the Vienna State Opera Chorus and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra. The differ- 
ence in their respective readings is startling; 
so, too, is the response of singers and 
orchestra. Bohm seizes the drama of the 
music, plays it up to its fullest extent, and 
welds his soloists into a balanced and 
cohesive group. In comparison with this 
vividness of treatment, Jochum’s perform- 
ance sounds workmanlike but dull. The 
trombone soloist in Tuba mirum (is it, could 
it be the same man?) plays so much better 
for Béhm. This very difficult obbligato 
(which Beecham assigns partially to a 
’cello) is played in the Philips version with 
great dignity, yet with a fine feeling for the 
lyrical lines which Mozart permitted, 
almost incongruously, for such a subject. 

The choral singing and balance is 
especially good under Béhm, and the 
intensity of the cataclysmic opening of Dies 
Irae is one of the first indications of his great 
superiority over the other conductors. He 
has the gift of driving his ensemble without 
making them sound frenetic, and he can 
make them sing and play their hearts out 
without producing bad tone. The violins 
scamper around under Jochum; Béhm 
rightly tells them to keep the bow firmly on 
the string, and thus not only doubles the 
sonority, but adds to the intensity and 
brilliance of the playing. 

As I said before, the soloists blend well, 
although they have strongly pronounced 
individual features of timbre and voice- 
production. Not everybody cares for the 
“‘white” sound beloved of Teresa Stich- 
Randall, though they cannot deny that it 
is a change to hear a soprano soloist sing in 
tune as she does. The test comes in such 
passages as “in nomine Domini’’ from the 
Benedictus, where the ascending chromatic 
scale, normally a continuous chain of 
pseudo-trills, emerges in all its beauty and 
dignity, topping the harmony like some 
strange new instrument of the orchestra. 
Yet Miss Stich-Randall has good control 
over her voice, and she can make it quake 
with passion if she wishes. I liked the direct, 
forthright, and non-hooting quality of the 
contralto, Ira Malaniuk, whose singing of 
Judex ergo cum sedebit is far and away better 
than either Héngen (Vox) or Pitzinger 
(D.G.G.). The tenor, Waldemar Kmentt, 
is well-known for his Bach singing and for his 
operatic ability: this stands him in good 
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stead when the Mors stupebit begins. Kurt 
Béhme is perhaps the weakest of the team, 
for his voice, though full and round, is a 
shade unsteady in intonation when the 
higher dynamic levels are reached. He is 
almost swamped in the Juba mirum—the 
only piece of poor balance I have found in 
this otherwise superb record. 

I realise that many will remain faithful to 
the Beecham performance, although a few 
bars are missing and there is some tamper- 
ing with the orchestration. If the genuine 
version is to be preferred, this new record by 
Bohm will take some beating. D.S. 


MOZART. Vesperae solemnes de 
confessore, K.339: ‘“‘Laudate Dom- 
inum’’, Great Mass in C minor, 
K..427 : “‘Et incarnatus est’. Vesperae 
de Dominica, K.321: ‘“‘Laudate 
Dominum’’. Litaniae Lauretanae, 
K.195: “‘Agnus Dei”. Maria Stader 
(soprano), Berlin R.1.A.S. Orchestra 
and Choir conducted by Gustav 
Koenig. D.G.G. DG17110 (10 in., 
22s. 3d. plus 8s. 8d. P.T.). 

Maria Stader’s performance of “‘Laudate 
Dominum” from the Solemn Vespers of a 
Confessor does not provide any exception to 
the fact that there has been no recording of 
the piece to equal the singing of Ursula van 
Diemen on the old 78 disc (H.M.V. 
C2736). She is good, but has not the same 
perfect legato and sense of repose. In spite 
of Einstein’s defence of the secular style of 
‘Et incarnatus est” from the C minor Mass, 
with its cadenza on the first syllable of 
“‘factus”, I find the music, in its context, 
utterly distasteful. As a show piece Miss 
Stader sings it as well as she does another 
coloratura display, ‘‘Laudate Dominum”, 
from the Sunday Vespers. Far more worthy of 
the liturgy, and of Mozart, is the lovely 
“Agnus Dei” from his second setting of the 
Litany of Loreto, and this is also the best 
performance on this disc. The chorus 1s 
excellent. The orchestral accompaniments 
are well played—though the introductory 
bars of ““Laudate Dominum” from K.339 
are a bit sentimentalised—and the organ 1s 
satisfactorily balanced in the “Laudate 
Dominum” from K.195. 

Miss Stader is in excellent voice through- 
out, but seems to be more concerned with 
vocal effect than with trying to express the 
sense of the words. A.R. 


SCHUBERT. Die Schéne Miillerin, 
D.795. Julius Patzak (tenor), 


Walter Klien (piano). Vox PL10830 

(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 
Fischer-Dieskau (4/53) ALP1036-7 
I found it hard to believe, in listening to 
this disc, that the fine artist we know Julius 
Patzak to be in opera should so lamentably 
fail in Lieder. There is, from first to last, 
hardly any variety of tone in his singing, 
barely a hint of tenderness or sorrow, no real 
feeling for the words, only an unremitting 
forte or, at the least, mezzo-forte. Mr. Patzak 
makes no attempt at characterising the 
master miller and his daughter in Am 
Feierabend (After work) or the young miller 
and the brook in the penultimate song of the 
cycle. It would be tedious (and to me 
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painful) to criticise the singing in detail. I 
will only ask the reader to put on any of 
the songs as recorded by Fischer-Dieskau 
and Gerald Moore to hear what a gulf 
separates the two interpretations. The last 
page of Pause (Respite) would do as well as 
any, or the strophic song Morgengruss 
(Morning Greeting). 

The pianist’s violent onslaught on his 
instrument in Das Wandern (Journeying) 
filled me with forebodings only too well 
realised in the succeeding songs. I have 
rarely heard such insensitive, lumpy, un- 
imaginative accompanying as this. But this 
is not all. The acoustic is that of a large 
bathroom with the singer now near and 
now far (compare Das Wandern and Halt!), 
and the piano tone in any loud passage— 
and there are all too many—is of the 
clattering metallic kind. The two _ per- 
formers are not even in agreement about 
tempo in Thrdnenregen, the pianist being 
compelled to slow up when the singer 
comes in. 

This unfortunate issue upset me consider- 
ably, a feeling that only disappeared when 
I played over the Fischer-Dieskau/Gerald 
Moore recording again. There are certain 
things that can be criticised here, of course, 
but we are given a really distinguished and 
intimate performance of the cycle by these 
two fine artists, and one that conveys the 
true feeling of the tragedy of hopeless love. 
Of that there is not a hint in the Vox issue. 
Its only merit lies in the fact that the cycle 
is contained on a single disc. And that, like 
patriotism, is not enough. A.R. 


CZECH CHRISTMAS PASTORELLAS. 
Good Night my Little Jesus (Linck). 
Viasta Urbanova (soprano). My 
Lovely Nightingale (Ryba). Milada 
Subrtova (soprano). Pastorella in 
C major, “Gloria” (Koutnik). Ivo 
Zidek (tenor), Karel Kalas (bass), 
Prague Radio Chorus. Pastorella 
in G major (Skrivanek). M. Dvora- 
kova (soprano), Milan Slechta (organ), 
Pastorella Jucunda (Linek). Z. 
Kroupa (bass) with Children’s Chorus. 
Pastorelia a tres voces in A major 
(Milcinsky). Cantus Pastoralis pro 
Nativatate Domini (Suchanek). M. 
Dvorakova and V. Krilova 
(sopranos). All with Prague Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Ladislav Sip. Supraphon LPV346 
(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 

The Czechs were called, in the eighteenth 
century, the most musical people in Europe 
(I believe it was Mozart who said so). This 
music helps to show what he meant; the 
first three composers represented were 
schoolmasters; of the others nothing is 
known (according to the Czech sleeve- 
note), and the whole nature of these 
Pastorellas, designed to be performed by 
local musicians, was ingenuous and un- 
pretentious. Yet the music is entirely dis- 
arming, and though some of it now sounds 
machine-made (the pieces by Skrivanek and 
Milcinsky left me quite cold), there is a 
good deal of character and individuality in 
the rest. The Linek piece, which is an 
extended aria, makes the sounds of gallant 
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music, with reminiscences of J. C. Bach 
and early Mozart, yet cannot be called 
imitative. Again, Koutnik’s Gloria, a 
delightful cantata about the shepherds and 
the angels, is difficult to identify stylistically, 
not far from Handel, but not all that near 
either. 

Not great music, then, but something 
attractive for listening at Christmas time, as 
a change from carols round the piano (or is 
it round the television set nowadays?). The 
seven pieces were recorded in a twelfth- 
century church in Prague, with professiona! 
musicians. The strings seem a huge body 
for Milcinsky’s dull little symphony—that 
is what it is, though its title suggests a vocal 
trio—and some of the female singers are 
unsteady in tone. But the men and the 
chorus in the Gloria, and the children in the 
Pastorella by Linek, are most enjoyable. A 
pity that the sleeve couldn’t tell us the 
content of all the songs; and it isn’t at all 
clear which pieces are being discussed at the 
end of the note. W.S.M. 


*SACRED SONGS. Hear my prayer— 
O for the wings of a dove (Mendel- 
ssohn). St. Paul (Mendelssohn) : 
Jerusalem. Silent night, holy night 
(Anon., arr. Woodgate)t. O divine 
Redeemer (Gounod). Jerusalem 
(Parry)}. Jubilate (Anon.,arr.Wood- 
gate)t. O comeall ye faithful (trad., 
arr. Woodgate)t. Abide with me 
(Liddle). Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) 
with Choir and London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. Decca Stereophonic 
SXL2049 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
lls. 24d. P.T.). Monaural: (12/57) 
LXT5392. tAvailable also on Decca 
Stereophonic SEC5002 (7 in., 11s. plus 
4s. 34d. P.T.). 


J.N. reviewed the mono version of this 
just a year ago; now, in time for another 
Christmas, here is Mme Flagstad again with 
her plushy Victoriana, this time in stereo. 
Now we can hear that she’s singing fairly 
far back on the conductor’s left. The choir 
in Hear my Prayer has a fuzzy sound that I 
don’t care for, and it is drowned by the 
orchestra at its soft entry in O for the wings 
of a dove. Much as I love Mme Flagstad I 
am shocked that she should be induced to 
record some of these selections. There is 
nothing of art in this deliberate exploitation 
of antiquated philistinism; Mme Flagstad 
gives even Liddle’s Abide with me the benefit 
of beautiful tone and idiomatic enunciation, 
but she can’t manage to sound convinced 
about her musical material, and I don’t 
blame her. Still, if this disc or the selections 
available on stereo EP send somebody to 
her Wagner records, some good will have 


been done. W.S.M. 
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oure really Submerged 


The incredible TRIXTEREO is certainly something new in sound 
reality. It brings you deep sound. Sound which engulfs you in 

a sea of exhilaration never before experienced. You'll startle at 
the sparkle of TRIXTEREO for divers reasons. 

True Stereo needs 

¥ Double channel stereo amplifier. 


% Ganged controls for Tone and Volume operating both 
channels together. 


%* Separate Balance control. 
% Two speakers in matched enclosures. 
All are found in TRIXTEREO. 


It’s luxurious listening indeed with TRIXTEREO which ; 
has all these features and is fitted with either Garrard ' eae + _ 
or B.S.R. record changer. Monaural records are . oF: etacnable speaners. 

also playable on TRIXTEREO. . Tax Paid. 47 gns. 


TRIXA 


eT Only by 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO., LTD. 
Maple Place, London, W.1. Telephone: Museum 5817 (6 lines). Cables and Telegrams: TRIXADIO WESDO LONDON 
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* GO STEREO 
with TRUVOX 


Truvox Tape Recorders can now be supplied 
fitted with a stereophonic head at extra cost 
—add a second loudspeaker and amplifier and 
you can enjoy all the thrills of stereophony in 
your own home. 


Available from all leading radio dealers or full details from :— 


TRUVOX LIMITED, NEASDEN LANE, LONDON, N.W.10 Telephone: Gladstone 6455 
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R2 TAPE RECORDER 


From the very first replay—pre-recorded or your own home-recorded pro- 
gramme—you'll be thrilled with its sureness of tonal quality and ease of control. 
Just as you recognise the voice of a friend on the ’phone or your favourite 
songster on radio or record, you'll know that this is the instrument you’ve 
always wanted. Designed and built by pioneers in the development and manu- 
facture of Tape Decks and Tape Recording Amplifiers—TRUVOX are justly 
proud of an instrument that lives up to “all that name implies”. Increased 
production at our new, modern factory now enables us to offer this famous 
instrument at reduced prices. Models now available from 56 ons. 








Credit Terms are available through most dealers 
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RHOS MALE VOICE CHOIR. Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing. Domine 


non sum Dignus (Tomas de Victoria 
ed. Gwynn Williams). Veni 
Emmanuel (Old Welsh Church 
Melody arr. Gwynn Williams). Hen 
don Llyfr y Ficer (Welsh Hymn). 
While Shepherds watched their 
Flocks by Night (French). Capel 
Iwan (Welsh Hymn). Ave Verum 
(Ludovico da Viadana). Holy Night 
(arr. Haydn Morris). Wele Gwaw- 
riodd (Welsh Carol). Adoramus te 
(Palestrina ed. Gwynn Williams). 
Moab (Welsh Hymn). Goodwill 
(Ieuan Gwyllt ed. Gwynn Williams). 
Yr Nhawel Wlad Judea Dios (Welsh 
Hymn). Mannheim (Hans Hassler). 
O Heol I Heol (Welsh Hymn). 
Stabat Mater (Pergolesi ed. Gwynn 
Williams): Amen. Rhos Male 
Voice Choir conducted by Colin 
Jones. Delysé ECB3147 (12 in., 
28s. 6d. plus 11s. 14d. P.T.). 

Take a look at the contents list. If it 
attracts you, go right ahead: the male 
voice choir from Rhos in Wales is well 
trained, and the organ accompaniments are 
nicely judged. For a listener like me who 
doesn’t speak Welsh, most of the hymns and 
carols are so much Greek, and their tunes 
aren’t as good as the ones like Ebenezer and 
Ton-y-bottel which we know best. I liked 
the solo baritone in Capel Iwan, and the way 
he was placed not right at the front under a 
microphone. W.S.M. 


HUNGARIAN SONGS. Bardos. 
Kossuth Songs ; Dana-dana. Barték. 
Banat; Mihalynapi készéntd; Ne hagy}j 
itt! ; Cipésiités; Ne nem]j el! ; Levél az 
otthoniakhoz. Farkas. Gypsy Song. 
Kodaly. Harom Géméri Neépdal ; 
Ave Maria ; Egyetem-begyetem ; 
Tanenota; Vill6; Esti dal. Liszt. 
O Udvozito Aldozat. Szabé. Petdfi 
Songs. Kodaly Girls’ Choir of 
Debrecen conducted by George 
Gulyaés. Delysé ECB3148 (12 in., 
28s. 6d. plus Ils. 14d. P.T.). 

After spending a day listening to records 
of songs in Czech, Welsh and Hungarian, I 
am beginning to wonder if language is a 
means of communication after all. I have 
no clue at all what most of these Hungarian 
songs are about: Barték’s Banat is trans- 
lated ‘‘Sorrow’’, and the music certainly 
sounds as if somebody was in low spirits 
(though I learned that Banat was a Hun- 
garian term for a district governed by a Ban 
or war-lord—it comes in The Gypsy Baron), 
and Ave Maria is plainly the Angel’s greeting 
to the Virgin; likewise I would guess that 
Barték’s Cipdsiités, which means ‘‘Loaf- 
baking” is a work-song with actions to suit 
the descriptive verses. 

The choir is excellent; if you’ve seen one 
of the Hungarian song and dance shows 
you'll recognise the characteristic firmness 
of the voices, which tightens to a thrilling 
hardness of timbre in vigorous songs. And 
there’s an enthusiasm in their singing that 
isn’t easily resistible. If only there were 
some more information about the music. 

W.S.M. 
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LEHAR. The Merry Widow. 
Hanna Glawari Hilde Gueden (sop.) 
Danilo Per Grunden (bar.) 
Camille Waldemar —— — ) 


Valencienne a a (sop.) 
Baron Zeta Kar Seok (bar.) 
Cascada Peter Klein (ten.) 


With members of the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Stolz. 

% Decca Stereophonic SXL2022-3 (two 
12 in., 57s. 6d., plus 22s. 5d. P.T.). 
Decca LXT5448-9 (two 12 in., 57s. 6d., 
plus 22s. 5d. P.T.). 


Monaural : 
Philharmonia, Ackermann (7/53) 383CX1051-2 
Sadler’s Wells Opera Company, Reid (excerpts) 
(10/58) CLP1226 


The new Decca recording of The Merry 
Widow has the same Valencienne, Emmy 
Loose, as the famous Columbia one: if only 
it could also have had the same Hanna, 
Danilo and Camille! For in the repertory 
of the record collector (who has all the 
most famous singers of the day at his call) 
this new contribution is definitely a second 
cast. Set Hilde Gueden against Schwarz- 
kopf, Per Grundén against Erich Kunz, 
Waldemar Kmentt against Gedda, and in 
every case you find a lack of charm, 
character and finesse—the three qualities 
which lift the Columbia operetta series to a 
pinnacle where, so far, they stand alone. 
That general statement covers all the 
details which can be discovered by com- 
paring any of the principals in their well- 
known “‘numbers”’, 

It is hard on the new Decca that it 
should be called on to stand comparison 
with such a set (but of course it must: the 
record business is competitive, and one of 
the reviewer’s duties is to guide prospective 
buyers through the alternatives) : for in its 
own right this is a distinguished and highly 
enjoyable issue. The names of the soloists 
speak for themselves (though Per Grunden 
may be unfamiliar to some ; he has been 
a Volksoper leading tenor for five years). 
The conductor is the veteran Robert Stolz, 
composer of Wild Violets, who helped 
Lehar prepare The Merry Widow for its 
Theater an der Wien premiére in 1905 
and conducted subsequent performances. 
Before the 1914-18 war he was a conductor 
at the Theater an der Wien. The Overture 
used in this set is his concoction, a pot- 
pourri scored with a musical-comedy hand 
that knows none of Lehar’s delicacy. The 
text we must no doubt take as authoritative : 
and I should point out that the role of the 
hero is here a tenor one, as Lehar intended ; 
in the Columbia set Danilo is a baritone, 
and there are several transpositions and 
adaptations. Not that I can feel they 
matter very much one way or the other— 
not nearly so much as Kunz’s superior 
charm and characterization in the part. 

The stereo recording is well made. 
When the Overture is done, there is a vivid 
sense of a big party in progress; and all 
the crowd scenes are highly effective. 
The male line-up for the “‘Weiber, weiber”’ 
ensemble is clearly suggested; and the 
entrance of the Grisetten is particularly 
striking (so it is in the monaural version). 
Naturally there is less difference so far as 
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the soloists are concerned. (It is interesting 
to compare a number like “Vilja”’, which 
has a choral refrain, in the Decca stereo 
and the Columbia monaural. Using twin- 
speakers for each, you get the soprano 
centre ; when the chorus enters, you find 
a space and definition in the stereo disc 
that is lacking in the other). And since the 
solo singing is the most important part of 
operetta—more so than the chorus and the 
orchestra, which benefit more particularly 
from the new technique—I do not think 
the advantages of the new recording 
outweigh the superior virtues of the older 
performance. In other words, even though 
I have stereo equipment, I intend to stick 
to the Columbia monaural set. All that 
the recording engineers can do to provide 
“atmosphere” and “presence” they have 
done, most brilliantly ; but “‘atmosphere”’ 
on the gramophone is also created by the 
way the singers utter words, phrase, and 
colour their tone: in a real sense, monaural 
Schwarzkopf has “presence”? that stereo 
Gueden cannot achieve. 

The same, only more so (if you see what 
I mean,) about the monaural Decca—even 
though it is, in fact, a slightly more brilliant 
recording than the Columbia. A sentence 
of praise for the neat presentation of the 
Decca set, with album and notes in one. 


LEONCAVALLO. I Pagliacci. 

Canio Beniamino Gigli (ten.) 
Nedda Iva Pacetti (sop.) 
Tonio Mario Basiola (bar.) 
Beppe Giuseppe Nessi (ten.) 
Silvio Leone Paci (bar.) 
A Peasant Arnaldo Borghi (bass) 


Members of the Orchestra and Chorus 
of La Scala, Milan (Chorus Master: 
Vittore Veneziani), conducted by 
Franco Ghione. Recorded July 1934. 


MASCAGNI. Cavalleria Rusticnnn. 


Santuzza Rasa (sop.) 
Turiddu aes Gigli (ten.) 
Lucia Giulietta Simionato (contr.) 
Alfio Gino Bechi (bar.) 
Lola Maria Marcucci (mezzo-sop.) 


Members of the Orchestra and Chorus 
of La Scala, Milan (Chorus Master: 
Achille Consoli), conducted by Pietro 
Mascagni. Recorded April 1940. 

The two operas are automatically 
coupled on three 12 in. LPs as follows. 


ALPI1610. Side 1, part 1, Cavalleria 
Rusticana: Side 2, part 3, Pagliacci. 
ALPI611. Side 1, part 2, Cavalleria 
Rusticana: Side 2, part 2, Pagliacci. 
ALP1612. Side 1, part 3, Cavalleria 
Rusticana: Side 2, part 1, Pagliacci. 


H.M.V. ALPI610-12 (three 12 in., 
90s. plus 35s. 14d. P.T.). The records 
cannot be purchased separately. 

From a policy point of view these strike 
me as rather mysterious reissues. In 
advance I thought I should be grateful, for 
I heard all these singers in the flesh before 
the war and admired the discs when they 
were the latest thing (Cav °34; Pag, post 
war, but made in 1940). 

Why reissue? Presumably for Gigli’s 
memory. Certainly not for Mascagni’s; 
his conducting is by no means the best 
feature of the coupled set. Gigli’s “Un tal 
gioco’, “Vesti la giubba”’ and finale are of 
course very fine in their way: he was at his 
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peak then and sobs apart, the singing is so 
instinctively beautiful and so much believed 
in as a dramatic expression that one salutes 
a fine, even epoch-making assumption to 
the role. But I had forgotten how crudely 
Pacetti was then singing (she had sung 
Forza and Norma with distinction); her 
Ballatella is vulgar without being exciting. 
Basiola is average—he was a good Amonasro 
I always thought, but better Prologues 
abound. Gigli apart, there is nothing 
special to make one want to hear this set— 
good average Italian offering of its days 
but in a recording which, with the best will 
in the world, sounds dead beside today’s 
standard average. The interest of the 
conductor-composer as I said in Cavalleria 
is merely historical; the veteran speaks a 
chalerous foreword. Gigli made the quarrel 
duet eight years earlier, and more finely, 
with Giannini as Santuzza. Bruna Rasa 
who was still singing after the war was a 
loud and passionate Santuzza, but the lack 
of refinements in her singing and her 
hiccup attack, and so on, make a poor 
showing up against the best of Callas, 
Nicolai, Milanov. Bechi was then a still 
impressive Alfredo and Simionato gets a 
ook in (which she was to enlarge into a 
considerable place soon). 


For Gigli fans there are some very 
characteristic and sweet touches. Other- 
wise nothing much to recommend, certainly 
nothing to prefer to the Milanov-Bjérling, 
or Callas-Di Stefano outings. P.H.-W. 


*MONIUSZKO. Halka—excerpts. 
Halka Alina Bolechowska (sop.) 


Jontek Bogdan Paprocki (ten.) 
Janusz ' Andrzej Hiolski (bar.) 
Stolnik Edmund Kossowski (bass) 


Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Miedzyslaw Mierze- 
jewski. D.G.G. Stereophonic 
SLPEM136003 (12 in., 30s. plus 
lis. 9d. P.T.). 


Overture. Janusz’s recit. and aria (How oft have I 
thought). Halka’s Song (As a bush torn by winds), 
and Duet with Janusz. Stolnik’s Aria (Gentlemen, 
I’m happy). Mazurka. Halka’s recit. and aria (I 
wish I were a lark). Jontek’s recit. and Dumka 
(The wind whistles). Mountaineers’ Dance. 

It is always with a considerable sense of 
pleasure that one embarks on a perfectly 
new opera; and I was curious about Halka, 
which seems to be constantly in repertory 
east of the Curtain. First performed in 1848 
in a two-act version in Wilno, where the 
composer was organist, it reached Warsaw 
in a three-act version ten years later, and 
was such a success that Moniuszko was 
appointed conductor of the Warsaw Opera. 
He produced many more operas, none of 
which achieved the lasting success of Halka. 

The four-language sleeve in which this 
record reaches me contains not one word 
about the work. It has a plot similar to that 
of La Vida Breve. In Janusz’s aria, he leaves 
his betrothal party to the wealthy Sophia, 
to give a sad and guilty thought to Halka, 
the country girl he has deserted. Halka 
arrives, singing her sad little song, and then 
(in duet) is joyously reunited to Janusz, who 
does not tell her about Sophia. He gets rid 
of her, and then Stolnik, Sophia’s father, 
bids his guests welcome in a genial aria; 
and they dance a mazurka. 
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Halka’s touching aria, “I wish I were a 
lark” (which Sembrich once recorded), 
opens the second act. She wanders back into 
Stolnik’s garden, having waited in vain for 
Janusz. In the rest of this act (unrepre- 
sented on the record) her childhood friend 
Jontek (who is in love with her) disillusions 
her; she rushes into the wedding party, and 
Stolnik orders the servants to take her away. 
Act 3 opens with the mountaineers’ dances, 
and later includes Jontek’s sad aria in 
dumka rhythm, in which he pities Halka’s 


fate (the dances and this aria appear in > 


reverse order on the record). 

The style of the music is a little hard to 
describe. Moniuszko evidently did not have 
a soaring imagination; and although he was 
well trained, there is something slightly 
““*home-made”’ about the piece. I have now 
heard the record three times. My first 
reaction was: undistinguished and dis- 
appointing. Mysecond: there is something 
here after all. It’s not like anything else, 
and therefore is in that sense original. And 
finally, I began to find these melodies 
distinctly winning; they went on running 
through my mind, and I began to see why 
Halka had kept its hold on the repertory. It 
has freshness, and genuine emotion. The 
melodies are the life of the piece (unless in 
the unrecorded parts there are more striking 
examples of dramatic harmony and 
orchestration). I think it rather a pity that 
D.G.G. should have _ included three 
orchestral numbers, rather than giving us, 
say, the cavatina that Halka sings over her 
dying baby in the last act, or the dramatic 
scene where she thinks of firing the wooden 
church in which Janusz’s wedding is being 
celebrated—but thinks better of it, and 
instead throws herself from the rocks into 
the river. All the same, one can be very 
grateful for a disc which brings us the most 
famous parts of an unfamiliar opera. 

The Polish singers all have strong, useful 
voices. None is a strikingly imaginative or 
subtle artist, but all give pleasure. ‘The 
recording is excellent: the usual D.G.G. 
characteristics of clarity, spaciousness and 


“comfort”, enhanced by stereo. In par- 
ticular, there is some strikingly real 
orchestral sound in the mazurka. A.P. 


PONCHIELLI. La Gioconda. 
La Gioconda Maria Meneghini Callas (sop.) 
La Cieca Maria Amadini (cont.) 
Alvise Giulio Neri (bass) 


Laura Fedora Barbieri (mezzo-sop.) 
Enzo Grimaldo Gianni Poggi (ten.) 
Barnaba Paolo Silveri (bar.) 
Isepo Armando Benzi (ten.) 
Zuane Piero Poldi (bass) 


Orchestra and Chorus of Radio- 
televisione Italiana conducted by 
Antonio Votto. Cetra LPC1241-1/3 


(three 12 in., 90s. plus 35s. 3d. P.T.). 
Gavazzeni (2/58) LXT5400-2 


When this jolly old Grand Opera came 
to LP for the first time (except for an old 
Urania set) in Decca’s excellent version, 
which I reviewed in February, I let my pen 
fly along under the memory of childish 
enjoyments and no doubt wrote at too great 
a length and with undue enthusiasm of the 
old war horse. (I was duly snubbed.) Nor 
did I imagine that so soon I should have to 
be hearing it all over and over again. May 
my friendly admiration for the fustian but 
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instinctively dramatic old work be taken for 
granted ? 

The Cetra cast is impressive and offers 
strong competition to the Cerquetti, 
Simionato, Del Monaco, Bastianini set-up 
on Decca. This Cetra recording is, I think, 
a shade brighter and often a little brittle. 
But both sets have plenty of perspective and 
atmosphere and the Cetra the rather better 
chorus (not that that really matters). 
Gavazzeni took certain things, for instance 
*Suicidio !”’, rather more briskly than Votto, 
who is a “‘last-ouncer’’. Under some of the 
more terrific solos and duets I could have 
done with more orchestral texture, but that 
is partly true also of Decca. One notices it 
in that terrific ladies’ slanging match on 
shipboard (‘‘He’s mine!” ‘No, he’s mine, 
I saw him first’’), where it is rather fun 
incidentally to hear Barbieri, in terrific 
form, ten times beefier than Simionato, 
actually “take away” the duet from Maria 
Callas—who wouldn’t often allow that to 
happen, I fancy. Simionato was a more 
delicate Laura than Barbieri, who hams it 
up a lot, though she sings “Stella marinar” 
affectingly. On the problem of Callas versus 
Cerquetti, I find I have to eat my words 
(honest, I hope). I said that I actually 
preferred Cerquetti’s ‘‘Suicidio!”’ to Callas’s, 
which at that time I knew only out of 
context on a 7-inch EP. In context, though 
plummy at the start and tremendously 
laboured, it is undeniably more exciting 
than Cerquetti’s more rapid and firmer, less 
melodramatic version. In spite of some 
painful high notes and unevenness of effect, 
Callas’s Gioconda is a marvellously vivid 
figure; everything is made memorable, 
convincing; everything is “dared” at its 
most exciting. I don’t want to seem to be 
going back on Cerquetti, but an aria such 
as “‘Suicidio” as the climax to a growing 
interpretation can sound quite different and 
much more artistic than when cut from its 
context. 

How the rest of the two casts match up is 
largely a matter of opinion. Poggi’s attack, 
his accutti are unfailing. He sings very 
excitingly in the “Enzo Grimaldo” duet 
(Silveri, too, takes all his chances and is in 
good form, the equal of Bastianini). But 
Poggi cannot cope with “‘Cielo e mar’’, or 
at least the musing and delicate aspects of it. 
He hollers. But then so does Del Monaco. 
Siepi is slightly preferable to the late Giulio 
Neri. In the Dance of the Hours (side 5) you 
can easily compare the two conductors. 
Votto is the more lush, the more given to a 
“*telling’’ rubato. Some of his ensembles on 
this side sound congested, and though this 
is a decent pressing, I had a little trouble 
with groove jumping and pre-echoes. But 
anyone contemplating a complete Gioconda 
should examine and perhaps select this 


one. P.H.-W. 
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PUCCINI. (a) Gianni Schicci: “O 
mio babbino caro”. Hilde Gueden 
(soprano). (b) Madame Butterfly: 
‘Un bel di vedremo”. Renata Tebaldi 
(soprano). (c) La Bohéme: “Che 
gelida manina”’. Flaviano Labo 
(tenor). (d) Tosca: “E lucevan 
le stelle”. Carlo Bergonzi (tenor). 


Orchestra of the San _ Cecilia 
Academy, Rome _ conducted by 


Alberto Erede (a) and (+), Fernando 
Previtali (c), and Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni (d). Decca CEP562 (7 in., 
lls. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). 

This posey of Puccini’s show-stoppers is 
handed out in time for the centenary. It 
gives mostly unalloyed popular pleasure 
and occasions no surprise at all. ‘The com- 
poser was said to have had a contempt for 
those who ‘“‘fell’? for O mio babbino caro. 
“Now for the juice’, he is reported as 
saying when the artfully prepared tune 
first came up (I think it was “‘juice’’). But 
it is also clearly an inspiration and Decca 
do well to offer.the previous bars to “‘set”’ 
it. Gueden sings it appealingly. That too 
is the adverb for Mme Tebaldi’s Un bel di, 
though in that case I could also have done 
with a few bars of introduction (the page 
beginning in English “‘weeping and wail- 
ing’? 4 la Joan Hammond). Fine, affecting 
performance. The two young tenors do 
well too. Labo has the sturdier voice, 
Bergonzi the more refined sense of style. 
But both know how to sing Puccini. Both 
give sterling accounts of the well loved 
arias. 

This would make a charming present for 
a young person starting a Puccini thrill-box. 

P.H.-W. 


PUCCINI. La Fanciulla del West. 


Minnie Renata Tebaldi (sop.) 
Jack Rance Cornell MacNeil (bar.) 
Dick Tohnson Mario de Monaco (ten.) 
Jack Wallace Giorgio Tozzi (bass) 


and Piero di Palma, Giorgio Giorgetti, Enzo 
Guagni, Virgilio Carbonari, Edio Peruzzi, 
Mario Carlin, Antelo Mercuriali, Michele 
Cazzato, Giuseppi Morressi. Silvio Maionica, 
Athos Cesarini, Darino Caselli, Bianca Maria 
Casoni. 

Chorus and Orchestra of the San 
Cecilia Academy, Rome conducted 


by Franco Capuana. 


Decca LXT5463-5 (three 12 in., 
86s. 3d. plus 33s. 74d. P.T.). 
%Decca Stereophonic SXL2039-41 


(three 12 in., 86s. 3d. plus 33s. 74d. 
Feke)- 

Since 1912, for forty-six years, The Girl 
of the Golden West has been neglected in this 
country (except by television). Now this 
first LP recording arrives opportunely with 
the centenary of Puccini’s birth (December 
23rd). Columbia too have recorded the 
opera, at La Scala, with Birgit Nilsson in 
the title role. And it is possible that the 
gramophone may afford a more powerful 
introduction to La Fanciulla than any stage 
performance could do. On the stage our 
concentration and absorption in the drama 
(that disbelief which when listening to the 
records is so completely suspended) might 
be shaken by the sight of a real-life Renata 
Tebaldi squeezing her feet into the tiny 
little slippers from Monterey, or later, in a 
long white nightdress, snuggling up for the 
night in front of the fire on her bear-skin 
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rug. And if we had someone who really 
looked like Minnie, then would she be able 
to sing the part as eloquently as Tebaldi 
does? In general terms, I found that this 
performance “‘caught”? me completely. I 
suppose it was the compound of unusually 
detailed and specific scene-descriptions in 
the score, plus a brilliantly managed stereo 
recording, plus, of course—and this is the 
most important—music of extraordinary 
imaginative power and eloquence. The 
listener feels that he is really in the Polka 
Bar, or in Minnie’s bed-sitter, or on the edge 
of the great Californian forest. I don’t 
mean aurally—as if one sat on the stage 
during a performance; rather, the sense of 
a stage and listeners in the stalls disappears 
altogether, and one projects oneself directly 
into the situations: weeps with the miners 
as they think about their homes and their 
mothers and their faithful dogs far away; 
like them, falls in love with Minnie; shares 
in their excitement and heightened blood- 
lust during the chase which opens the last 
act. ‘This self-identification is not to be 
recommended as an approach to all operas, 
but it is the response Puccini aimed to 
secure; and it is perfectly evoked in this 
recording. 





Renata Tebaldi 


[Decca photo] 


The premiére of Fanciulla was at the Metro- 
politan in December, 1910, with Destinn, 
Caruso and Amato, conductor Toscanini. 
The first London performance was during 
the 1911 Coronation season, with Destinn, 
Bassi and Dinh Gilly. A.R., who was 
present, has told me of the amazement of 
the musicians at the opening chords, 
showing that Puccini knew his Debussy; 
of Destinn’s triumph; and of the deeply 
moving effect of Jack Wallace’s “‘home- 
sick”’ song, the Bible-reading, and the final 
scene. Yet, after a 1912 revival (with 
Martinelli) the opera was dropped. And 
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at the Metropolitan it lasted only two 
seasons longer, and then disappeared until 
the revival for Jeritza in 1929. 


Why was this? What is wrong with the 
Girl, as Puccini always called it? The 
composer in 1907 told Ricordi that “‘the Girl 
promises to be a second Bohéme, but more 
vigorous, more daring, and on an altogether 
larger scale’’. I think that the weakness of 
the opera lies just in the parts where it 
aspires to be a second Bohéme—when, for 
example, Minnie protests that “‘io non son 
che una povera fanciulla, oscura e buona 
per nulla’. The love music is simply not 
on the Bohéme or Butterfly level. What is 
wonderful is all the part concerned with 
Minnie’s_ relationship to the miners. 
Puccini’s imagination had been seized by 
the idea of these men drawn by gold-fever 
from their homes, from Cornwall, from 
Australia, from all over the earth, compelled 
to fashion out their own community. His 
preface to the score makes this clear; so 
does the music. Minnie is the only girl in 
the camp. With her “thirty dollars’ worth 
of education” she teaches the men: she is 
their schoolmistress, their mother-figure, 
their sister-figure, scolding them like 
naughty boys when they squabble and 
shoot at one another. She has never 
danced (though she runs a dance-hall in 
which they dance with one another), and 
never been kissed. And she loves reading 
cheap romances, and dreams of herself as 
the heroine of one. This is terribly romantic 
and touching. The actual details of the 
romance that does come Minnie’s way are 
less gripping, though its events are dramatic 
enough. Dick Johnson is the least amply 
realised of Puccini’s heroes; and _ the 
swaying waltz theme (actually 6/4) which 
marks their love is perhaps the least 
memorable of all Puccini’s love themes. 


The great things in the opera are all the 
scenes with the miners, specially the 
“homesick” song, “‘Che faranno i vecchi 
miei’, which is a knock-out; the hunt and 
the capture; and the finale where Minnie 
pleads with them all, with Happy and 


-Handsome and Sonora and Joe, not to 


string up her Dick. Minnie’s arias, “‘Laggit 
nel Solidad”® (she remembers her child- 
hood life back in Solidad) and “Oh, se 
sapeste”’ (Oh, you’ve no notion how exciting 
my life really is; I have a little cob, etc.), 
are touching. What the opera really lacks 
is what Mr. Edward Greenfield, in his 
acute monograph on Puccini, calls the 
Grand Tune. “Ch’ella mi creda”, grand 
tune though it be, does not fill the bill, since 
it is something apart from the main action 
of the opera (it would not spoil the whole if 
it were omitted); and the love-theme 
proper is not significant or distinctive 
enough. 

In 1906 Puccini saw Debussy’s Pelléas, 
and wrote to Ricordi that it “has extra- 
ordinary harmonic qualities and the most 
delicate instrumental effects’. A reflection 
of these harmonic qualities leaps from the 
opening bars of the Girl, where the orchestra 
piles up a chord based on the whole-tone 
scale. Augmented triads are used freely; 
there are some striking passages in parallel 
fourths, and also a curious passage, Rance’s 
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‘“‘Cos’é la morte?’’, built entirely on the 
whole-tone scale. 

The performance is admirably cast and 
splendidly realised. Without coyness, 
Tebaldi perfectly characterises the gentle, 
romantic side of Minnie’s nature, and she 
is equally good as she cries out, “Hip!” and 
clinks glasses with a customer. Her appeal 
to the miners in the finale would move a 
commissar to tears. Cornell Macneil, a 
New York City Center baritone (and a 
pupil of Schorr), makes a fine début as 
Jack Rance. Puccini has not quite brought 
off the character, or resolved the unpleasant 
and the sympathetic in his nature, but Mr. 
Macneil makes him plausible in each 
particular passage. Del Monaco sings Dick 
Johnson’s music in full, virile voice. Tozzi’s 
performance of ‘Che faranno i vecchi miei” 
is magnificent, and the miners, one and 
all, make a first-rate team. The ensemble 
writing is very important. There are 
twelve solo roles of varying size, and 
choruses divided in various ways. All this 
is brought off excellently. Special praise to 
Giorgio Giorgetti (Sonora) and Piero di 
Palma (Nick, the barman); and to the 
Rome chorus, flicking out their ‘‘Dooda, 
dooda day” with precision. 

I have played this set in the stereo 
version, which is a brilliant achievement, 
vividly recreating in each act the atmosphere 
of the bar, with the dance-hall leading out 
of it; Minnie’s room, and the wide open 
space. Of the monaural version I have 


sampled enough to suggest that this too is 
a first-rate recording. 


With the records there is a folder of 
notes containing an excellent introduction 
and synopsis by Robert Boas. For five 
shillings we can buy the libretto, which 
includes another, also admirable, intro- 
duction and synopsis by Quita Chavez, as 
well as one of Peggie Cochrane’s splendid 
literal translations. 

Two little passages have been cut in the 
performance, but probably they are cuts 
intended by the composer, for they do not 
appear in the latest Ricordi reprint of the 
vocal score. One of them is the passage 
where Billy Jackrabbit is caught licking the 
dregs out of the glasses, and then scolded 
by Minnie for not yet having married 
Wowkle (Act 1, cue-numbers 53-57). The 
other, a more important passage, is Minnie 
telling Dick how hard the miners must 
struggle to win their gold (cue-numbers 
109-112; but the new edition is renumbered, 
so the cut in this case doesn’t show). If you 
follow with an early score you will notice all 
sorts of little changes—extra bars, missing 
bars, sometimes different notes. Puccini 
must be responsible for some: e.g. the 
spoken dialogue in the second round of the 
poker game, which is most effective, and 
the off-stage humming along with the 
orchestra in the final pages of the first act. 


A brilliant violinist... 


RABIN 


Wieniawski: Concerto No. 1 
Bruch: Scottish Fantasy 
COLUMBIA 33CX1538 (LP 
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The closing pages of the whole opera are 
also more striking in this new version, but 
in view of Mr. Dennis Vaughan’s researches 
into the progressive deterioration of Puccini 
texts, we cannot always accept unquestion- 
ingly the authority of the latest edition. 
A.P. 


SMETANA. The Two Widows. 


Karolina Maria Tauberova (sop.) 
Anezka Drahomira Tikalova (sop.) 
Mumlal Eduard Haken (bass) 
Ladislav Podhajsky Ivo Zidek (ten.) 
Tonik Antonin Zlesak (ten.) 
Lidka Miloslava Fidlerova (sop. ) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
National Theatre conducted by 
Jaroslav Krombholc. Supraphon 
LPV312-4 (three 12 in., 90s. plus 
35s. 3d. P.T.). 

Smetana composed this most delightful 
comic opera in 1873, after completing his 
great festival opera, Libuse, and for a 
libretto he went outside his country for the 
first and last time. His choice fell on a 
French vaudeville which he had seen in 
Prague, but by the time he and his librettist 
had finished their work the result was 
indubitably a Czech opera. The fun lies in 
the contrasted characters of the two widows, 
who are cousins. Neither of them had cared 
at all for their late husbands, but while 
Caroline dresses in a fetching white dress 
and openly rejoices in her freedom, Agnes 
feels it her duty to wear heavy mourning 
and refuse to take any part in the harvest- 
home festivities that are about to take place 
on her cousin’s estate, culminating in a ball. 
Mumlal, the surly gamekeeper, finds a 
poacher lurking in the grounds, who turns 
out to be a former lover of Agnes. He has 
no difficulty in getting himself arrested and 
brought into the house, where Caroline, a 
magistrate, sentences him to half-a-day’s 
solitary confinement. The complications 
that ensue make up the rest of the story, 
together with the usual sub-plot. 

The score abounds in melodious arias 
and concerted pieces for the solo voices; the 
chorus have little to do and there are only 
some brief snatches of dance music. The 
two widows are excellently characterised. 
Caroline has a sparkling aria in the first act 
which shows her to be a very merry widow 
indeed, but the most beautiful music in the 
opera falls to Agnes, a long scena in the 
second act when she is feeling utterly 
miserable and deserted. The slow section 
in this aria, begun by a clarinet over horn 
accompaniment, is exquisite. Then there is 
the celebrated duet for the two widows, in 
this act, in which they argue over which of 
them is to have Ladislav; Agnes, of course, 
refusing to commit herself—until near the 
end of the opera. This duet is a smash hit! 
Ladislav, amongst other things, has a 
charming strophic aria at the start of Act 2, 
a song of Maytime, and an excellent duet 
with Mumlal. The four chief characters are 
given a particularly lovely quartet in Act 1. 
Maria Tauberova is an_ enchanting 
Caroline and Drahomira Tikalova an 
effectively contrasted Agnes. Both are good 
singers. Ivo Zidek is adequate, if rather 
dry-voiced, as Ladislav, but Eduard Haken, 
as Mumlal, is vocally unsteady. The small 
parts are well taken and the opera, under 
Jaroslav Krombholc’s direction, goes with a 
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swing; but the orchestra, which plays well, 
is, as before in these recordings of Czech 
operas, too distantly recorded. There is a 
strong case here for a disc of “‘highlights’’, 
A.R. 


VERDI. Aida. 
King of Egypt 
Amneris 

Aida 

Radames 

Amonasro 


Antonio Zerbini (bass) 
Miriam Pirazzini (mezzo-sop. ) 
Maria Curtis Verna (sop. ) 
Franco Corelli (ten. ) 

Gian Giacono Guelfi (bar.) 
Ramphis Giulio Neri (bass) 
Messenger Athos Cesarini (ten. ) 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin 
(Chorus Master, Ruggero Maghini), 


conducted by Angelo Questa. Cetra 
LPC1262-1/3 (three 12 in., 90s., plus 
35s. 3d. P.T.). 
Erede 

Serafin 

Toscanini 


(12/52) LXT2735-7 
(1/56) 33CX1318-20 
(6/57) RB16021-3 


The Aida position is very different from 
that of Otello. There has been a glut of 
recordings of this sumptuous opera since 
the old days when an Aida album 
weighed as much as a week-end suitcase. 
There were until recently four complete LP 
versions, of which—wouldn’t you know 
it ?—the best, under Perlea with Milanov 
and Bjérling, is now deleted (H.M.V.). We 
are left with a Toscanini version (R.C.A.) 
in which, with all respect to the great man, 
I find his choice of singers unsuitable, and 
the very exciting, if rather wild Aida of 
Callas, with De Stefano in good form and 
Gobbi acting marvellously (Columbia). 
Decca’s has lovely Tebaldi but is getting 
old, so the Columbia is, I suppose, still the 
one to recommend. Much as I would love 
to say that this Cetra newcomer outclasses 
all else, honesty bids me place it only mid- 
way in my collection of Aidas. In the flesh, 
of course, it would be thrilling enough, with 
Corelli and Guelfi toeing the footlights and 
vying with each other in sheer size and 
length of notes. I am far from denying that 
it has many stirring moments; Questa’s 
conducting is satisfactory and seldom less 
than that. But so much depends on the 
style of the principals, and this is found 
wanting for such music. There is nowhere, 
for instance, singing as good as Tebaldi 
gives us in the Nile Scene on the Decca set 
(the difficulty there was to stomach Del 
Monaco’s “Celeste Aida”). Considering 
how vilely the part of Radames is usually 
sung, one takes a low standard instinctively. 
On this, I think it is fair to say that Franco 
Corelli, with his vibrant and distinctive 
timbre, does not emerge with discredit. 
His “‘Celeste Aida’’, for instance, raises our 
hopes because it is not merely bawled or 
strangled, but sung con amore, with pleasing 
tone and feeling. That he is apt to take all 
his high notes well underneath and then 
screw them into tune is a fault which will 
displease some more than others, the last 
high note being launched rocket-wise, 
almost like a yodeller throwing the voice up 
an octave. But I don’t think it is a ‘‘Celeste 
Aida” likely to raise the hackles—and that 
is something rare enough. 

In the now increasingly unlikely event of 
my ever singing Aida myself (which would 
hardly precipitate a rush to the box office). 
I should, however, wish to be spared singing 
opposite a Radames who just refuses to 
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come off the top notes we were holding 
together when my strength, Verdi and the 
conductor’s patience all require that that 
particular note should cease. In the tomb 
duet, indeed, such reckless using up of the 
air supply seems suicidal. Maria Curtis 
Verna, who is also heard as Amelia in the 
Cetra Ballo, is a much more reliable Aida 
than some initial anxiety seems to predict. 
But, though not insecure in the way that 
Callas is, she often gives you the feeling that 
it is all going to be too much for her (which 
may be due to singing with so selfish a tenor, 
I do not know). Thus her performance in 
the first solo, though in the event quite 
passable, frequently sounds haunted by fear 
of inadequacy ; the key aria needs fuller 
dramatisation and a greater variety of 
dramatic declamation. In the scene be- 
tween the rival women she appears as a 
better stylist than the young sounding and 
energetic, if rather unweighty, Amneris. All 
the same, this scene (Act 2, Scene 1) comes 
off very well. You should sample it as 
among the best in the set. 

In the Nile Scene, Miss Curtis Verna 
does pretty well in spite of one rather flat 
passage and a decided anxious high C (not 
the shining radiance we need so much) in 
“O patria mia”. After that she improves 
greatly, holding her own in the duet with 
Guelfi (who sounds gigantic, if rather 
unsteady), and in the subsequent duet with 
Corelli, where in the lyrical andante section 
both sing very pleasingly. The final trio 
(Tu, Amonasro? Tu, il re?’’) is vocally so 
very well contrasted, with the three prin- 
cipals all in such good form that one only 
wishes the orchestral support were properly 
in focus and a sufficient basis—the effort to 
get Guelfi into focus seems to have involved 
losing the strings at a crucial underpinning 


figure. Allowing that there are a good many — 


small blemishes in missed note values and 
such, this account of the Nile Scene is quite 
able to hold up its head in the best company. 
The Amneris in her big moments of the last 
Act shirks nothing and passes the test pretty 
well, though there is too little firmness 
below and some of the high notes are 
decidedly dangerous. But after much 
Barbieri and Stignani it makes, as they say, 
a change to hear a princess less beefy. The 
freshness of the cast is indeed a selling 
point. For the tomb duet, Corelli again 
reverts to his strange “throw up” attack, 
Miss Curtis Verna, though good and artistic, 
still does not quite bring off the effect of ease 
and radiant ethereal hovering like “un 
angelo”’ which the music calls for. Tebaldi 
is the best there, with her steady legato, but 
Miss Curtis Verna has made strides and 
““deserves”’ the role. 

The recording is not without blemish, 
and though the singing is always clear, not 
every strand in the score is perfectly audible. 

P.H.-W. 
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VERDI. Simon Boccanegra. 
Simon Boccanegra Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Jacopo Fiesco Boris Christoff (asst 
Paolo Albiani Walter Monachesi (bar. 
Pietro Paolo Dari (bar.) 
Maria Boccanegra Victoria de los Angeles (sop.) 
Gabriele Adorno Giuseppe Campora (ten.) 
Araldo Paolo Caroli (ten.) 
Un’ Ancella di Amelia Silvia Bertona (sop.) 


Orchestra and Chorus of the Opera 
House, Rome (Chorus Master: 
Giuseppe Conca) conducted by 
Gabriele Santini. H.M.V.ALPS1634, 
ALP1635-6 (one single-sided, two 
double-sided 12 in., 79s. 6d. plus 


31s. 04d. P.T.). 
Molinari-Pradelli (12/57) LPC1231 
A.P. wondered, in his review of the Cetra 
set, if he had been swayed by the splendour 
of the opera into overestimating the quality 
of the performance. After comparing the 
Cetra with the new H.M.V. set, I support 
him entirely. It ts an enjoyable perform- 
ance. But the new one is cheaper (five 
sides instead of six), more spacious and 
opulent in sound (the Cetra sounds like a 
live performance in a theatre), and with 
one exception contains a greater percentage 
of fine singing. 


[E.M.I. photo] 
Tito Gobbi 


A quick reminder about the opera. 
Simon Boccanegra is based on a play by 
Gutierrez, author of Jl Trovatore as well. 
Verdi set it between Les Vépres Siciliennes 
and Un Ballo in Maschera ; but the version 
we always hear nowadays, with the magni- 
ficent Council Chamber scene, is a revised 
one, made in collaboration with Boito 
between Aida and Oiéello. Verdi changed 
or refashioned large chunks of the music— 
you can hear them, because the idiom 
suddenly suggesis his last two operas—so 
that the finished product is as near late 
Verdi as makes little difference. The 
drama is involved, with disguises and 
secrets to complicate matters at every 
turn, but it is perfectly logical and con- 
vincing so long as one takes the trouble to 
do the necessary homework. The first time 
I saw it was at Sadler’s Wells in 1948 where 
it was a huge success (why don’t they 
revive it again ?), and everyone who went 
seemed perfectly in the picture about who 
was who and who knew what. The opera 
centres round the monumental, uneasy, 
benevolent, father-figure of the Doge Simon 
Boccanegra, his daughter Amelia, her 
maternal grandfather Fiesco, and a villainous 


[B.M.I. photo] 
Victoria de los Angeles 


plebeian Paolo who is made to curse him- 
self. For once in Verdi the tenor, Gabriele, 
is a comparatively colourless character, but 
the others are drawn in bold colours and 
strong chiaroscuro. The music often. 
recalls Otello (Paolo is something of a study 
for Iago), but equally strongly Don Carlos, 
and even more in the new recording with 
Gobbi and Christoff in the cast. You can 
hear much other Verdi in Boccanegra ; 
Trovatore in the first love duet, Ballo in the 
second one, Traviata, I think, in the much- 
maligned march at the end of the Prologue. 
The opera is full of wonderful ensembles ; 
curiously, all the main characters are 
allotted an aria except Boccanegra himself, 
the most prominent of them all. 

Silveri, in the Cetra set, was an authori- 
tative Simon ;_ but Gobbi is an even more 
masterly singing-actor and here he has one 
of his greatest roles, one that deploys his 
full range as a singing tragedian, and in 
almost every great moment, from the out- 
burst. of youthful happiness in the Prologue 
to the last, touching benedictions he 
contrives to make some point that Silveri 
ignored. Again, good as Mario Petri is, 
Christoff adds a dimension to every view 
of Fiesco ; when Gobbi and Christoff are 
in duet, as Don Carlos-ites will know, 
the result is electrifying—it happens twice, 
at high voltage, in Boccanegra. As the dull 
but passionate hero, Bergonzi in Cetra has 
the edge on H.M.V.’s tasteful Campora. 
Monachesi is the Paolo in both sets, slightly 
more dependable in Cetra. But it is. 
Victoria de los Angeles who turns the 
scales. Her Cetra colleague, Antonietta 
Stella, is passable; los Angeles is an 
inspired choice for the girlish, ardent 
heroine who weaves all the threads of the 
intrigue together, and has so much glorious. 
music to sing. It is a jewelled part, and she 
throws pearl after flawless pearl into the 
microphone ; my notes on the records are 
full of delighted comments on her spinning 
top notes or delicate arpeggios—the only 
stricture is her occasional failure to draw 
that characteristic legato of hers when the 
music urgently implies it (but, by the way, 
she pulls out some lovely trills in the 
Council Chamber— Miss Stella misses them). 
Almost as important as the singers in this 
opera is the conductor, and Gabriele 
Santini gives a momentous, carefully paced 
and constantly illuminating reading of the 
score, again surpassing Molinari-Pradelli’s 
very gratifying performance at many 
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points. The Roman Chorus sounds woolly 
in the punctuating comments during “Il 
lacerato spirito”, but for the most part 
sings well, particularly so in the off-stage 
shouts near the start of the Council Chamber 
scene. The most impressive feature of the 
recording is its skill in recessing the big 
ensembles so that the individual voices 
blend yet can be distinguished ; but the 
balance in general, a studio balance, is clear 
and non-partisan, if you understand me— 
the voices are forward, but the orchestra 
never sounds muffled. 

Neither set is quite complete ; the various 
small cuts are often supplementary, so 
that a tape-worm could probably muster a 
complete account of the opera. ‘Two cuts 
bothered me: H.M.V.’s omission of the end 
of the exquisite trio for Simon, Amelia and 
Gabriele, and Cetra’s omission of the 
short scene in which Paolo is told not to 
marry Amelia and then makes arrange- 
ments to abduct her. Whichever set you 
get will be incomplete. 

But for Hi-Fi and a feast of marvellous 
singing the H.M.V. set must take the 
laurels. One thing of which both sets remind 
us is that Verdi’s greatness as an opera 
composer lies, not so much in La Traviata 
and Otello and Falstaff, as in the transitional 
works: Luisa Miller, La Forza del Destino, 
Don Carlos, Macbeth, and very firmly Simon 
Boccanegra. W.S.M. 


WAGNER. Gétterdammerung: “Hier 
sitz’ ich zur Wacht”. Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg: ‘Das schéne 
Fest Johannistag”. Joseph Greindl 
(bass), Berlin R.I.A.S. Orchestra 
conducted by Leopold Ludwig. 
D.G.G. EPL30271 (7 in., 12s. plus 
4s. 84d. P.T.). 

Hagen’s Watch was on DGM19063 
which I reviewed in June last year. Quite 
impressive—though such a snippet seems 
and sounds finally ‘‘ odd” in these days of 
continuity. But Greindl is heard to better 
advantage in this Ring excerpt than as 
Pognor, whose address in Meistersinger, 
Act I, is here given a surprisingly muffled 
recording. I could not get the voice to 
sound full and free and my impression is 
that the singer is wrongly placed in relation 
to the microphone. He does it intelligently 
of course, being a most practised and 
admired actor and singer, but supposing 
that you want just this bit of a mighty act, 
I don’t think this is quite the best offer. 

P.H-W. 


WAGNER. Gétterdammerung. Sicg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey ; Funeral March; 
“‘Seit er von dir geschieden’”’. Elisabeth 
Héngen (contralto), Wirttemberg 
State Orchestra conducted by Ferd- 
inand Leitner. ‘“Hoi-ho! Gibichs- 
mannen”. Josef Greindl (bass), 
Bavarian State Opera Chorus, 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Rieger. D.G.G. 
DGM19042 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. 
Fed od 

The performances of the two purely 
orchestral excerpts on this disc, if not so 
distinguished in interpretation or playing as 
those by Furtwangler and the Philharmonia 
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Orchestra on H.M.V. ALP1016 (which also 
has the Closing Scene of Gétterdémmerung 
with Flagstad as Briinnhilde), are neverthe- 
less very good, but to sound fully effective 
they need plenty of top and a high level of 
volume. 

Elisabeth Héngen’s voice has perhaps lost 
some of its power, but her singing of 
Waltraute’s Narrative has all the authority 
of a fine and experienced artist, and I found 
it most moving. There is no smell of the 
studio about it—a good acoustic helps 
here—it sounds like a stage performance 
and she makes one see Briinnhilde listening 
intently to the tragic story of Wotan 
wavdcring lonely about the world, and 
then returning to a silent Valhalla with his 
spear shattered by Siegfried. 

There are few moments more affecting in 
opera than the exquisite passage for the 
orchestra, when Waltraute sings “Then he 
remembered thee, Briinnhilde’”, which 
quotes phrases from Wotan’s farewell to 
his beloved daughter at the end of Die 
Walkiire. Ferdinand Leitner achieves a well 
calculated crescendo on the orchestra as 
Waltraute describes the gods being sum- 
moned to council. 

Hagen’s call to arms (Act 2), with the 
powerful voiced Josef Greindl as that 
villainous character and the _ splendid 
Bavarian State Opera Chorus and the 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Fritz Rieger, is tremendously 
vital and exciting: and once again it has 
the feel of the stage about it. The disc is 
worth getting for these two vocal excerpts 
alone. 

My only criticism of this disc concerns the 
close of Sieg fried’s Fourney to the Rhine, which 
needs fourteen more bars to bring it to a 
proper conclusion, the chord that immedi- 
ately proceeds the start of Act 1. Surely this 
could have been managed, as there appears 
to be ample space on the record. All else, 
however, is very good. A.R. 


LOVE DUETS. Otello (Verdi): “Gia 
nella notte densa”. Iris (Mascagni) : 
“Oh, come al tuo sottile”’. Carmen 
(Bizet): “Ah! mi parla di lei?”. 
Les pécheurs de Perle (Bizet): 
“Leila mia! Leila mia!”. Faust 
(Gounod): ‘“‘Tarda si fa. Addio!’’. 
Giuseppe di Stefano (tenor), 
Rosanna Carteri (soprano), Milan 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Antonio Tonini. Columbia 33CX1598 
(12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 

This series of love duets by two bright- 
eyed Italians is like a series of picture post- 
cards in bright colour posed by two lustrous 


models. However much the turn out, pose: 


and clothing may vary, it is always the 
same two! One is Venetian, one Japanese, 
three French; the simpers are identical. I 
would like to like this disc, having often 
treasured a bag of love duets. But I 
recommend some caution to buyers. The 
most interesting piece is the long scene 
between Kyoto (a chap, not a place) and 
Iris in Act 2. Mascagni hoped it would 
repeat the success of the “‘cherry duet”’ in 
L’Amico Fritz. But it does not. It is sung 
rather loudly, badly and unimaginatively. 
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The soprano lacks any suggestion of frail 
oriental charm. The tenor, always the boy 
to get there eventually, sings the music in a 
loud, approximate way, though usually 
getting into the middle of the notes 
finally. 

You cannot sing Verdi’s love duet like 
this of course. Tebaldi and Del Monaco are 
preferred (I don’t mean to be unkind). This 
effort is warm and vibrant and very like the 
average Otello duet that you can hear in the 
better Italian opera houses. But con- 
noisseurs had better go warily! The three 
French duets on the obverse are all out of 
style, with The Pearl Fishers the least un- 
acceptable. It is the whole scene leading up 
to and including “Ton coeur n’a pas 
compris’. (Carosio and Zampighi pre- 
ferred—I do not mean to be unkind again.) 
The Micaela-José encounter is brash and 
vibrant—these two should pay heed to 
what old style singers of the McCormack era 
made of it in politeness, appeal and 
elegance. Similarly, in the lovely garden 
scene duet from Gounod’s Faust the 
qualities wanted are definition of tone and a 
light, sensuous bloom on that tone, not the 
strident, voluptuous approach of Nedda and 
Silvio taking time off together. Loud, vivid 
recording. P.H.-W. 


%* WAGNER. Die Walkiire—Act 2 
(Annunciation of Death) and Act 3 
(complete). 

Brunnhilde Kirsten Flagstad ey 
Siegmund Set Svanholm (ten. 
Wotan Otto Edelmann (bass) 
Sieglinde Marianne Schech (sop. ) 
Gerhilde Oda Balsborg (sop.) 
Ortlinde Ilona Steingruter (sop.) 
Waltraute Grace Hoffman (sop.) 
Schwertleite Marf¢garet Bence (cont.) 
Helmwige Clare Watson (sop.) 
Siegrune Anny Delorie (cont.) 
Grimgerde Frieda Roesler (sop.) 
Rossweisse Hetty Plurracher (cont.) 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Georg Solti. Decca 
Stereophonic SXL2031-2 (two 12 in., 
97s. 6d. plus 22s. 5d. P.T.). 
Monaural: (1/58) LXT5389-90., 

This is magnificent. A.R. has already 
reviewed the performance; but I cannot 
pass simply to the sound of the stereo version 
without first commenting, too, on the 
splendour of this performance. It was 
recorded last year, in Vienna—well after 
Flagstad’s retirement from the stage. But 
the voice seems to have lost nothing at all. 
I can detect no trace of wear, or tiredness, 
or uncertainty, or ageing. This is Flagstad’s 
Briinnhilde just as it used to thrill us in 
Covent Garden: glorious, resplendent, 
goddess-like. She is in even finer form than 
in the Gétterdimmerung complete recording. 
Thanks to Decca, the most vital parts of 
this great impersonation have been pre- 
served for posterity. At one time it looked 
as if E.M.I. having missed their chance, it 
would be too late. Now we have the 
records above, all Gétterdimmerung (albeit 
in a setting unworthy of the heroine), and— 
from earlier H.M.V. sets—a good deal of 
the Steg fried Briinnhilde. I understand that 
Decca have also recorded Flagstad as 
Fricka in a complete Rheingold, and as 
Sieglinde in Act 1 of Die Walhiire. 

Stereo does greater justice to her voice 
than any of the earlier records could do. This 
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Georg Solti Conducts 


is a brilliantly engineered recording. As with 
the best stereo discs, one can move quite 
freely about the room without upsetting the 
balance any more than if one moved seats 
in the theatre. Solti’s very exciting reading 
of the score, superbly played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic, sounds tremendous. There 
are no stereo stunts to disturb one: a 
certain amount of “‘placing” of the Val- 
kyries, and an exciting moment when (after 
the Todesverkiindigung) Hunding’s horn 
booms from the distance and with terrible 
menace, make one start for a moment: 
but the whole thing has been achieved with 
supreme naturalness. One sits with eyes on 
the score, or on the admirable libretto and 
translation which Decca supply with the 
records, and simply enjoys the glorious 
sound, without bothering to trace which 
particular piece of furniture Grimgerde or 
Schwertleite is hiding behind. 
believe I have made the point before—it is 
not any ‘“‘visual’’ illusion or sense of 
motion which makes me so enthusiastic 
about stereo: but simply the superior 
quality of the sound which reaches my ears. 

Otto Edelmann’s Wotan is splendidly 
voiced. He is not an outstandingly subtle or 
imaginative interpreter of the role, but 
there is a great deal to be said for firm, 
steady, excellent tone; and he does sing 
with understanding. The Valkyries are a 
good team (though I don’t know why Solti 
should have wished them to double-up on 
some of the solo phrases). In the Todesver- 
kiindigung (Annunciation of Death), Svan- 
holm sings with vigour and artistry; he is 
most impressive and in his best voice. This 
Act 2 excerpt, by the way, continues well 
beyond Briinnhilde’s exit, through the 
passage in which Siegmund contemplates his 
sleeping sister, as far as ““Nothung zahl’ ihm 


den Zoll’’ and Siegmund’s exit to meet 


Hunding. 

I would make only two small criticisms 
of the discs. Edelmann is recorded in such a 
way that he seems still to be using his speak- 
ing trumpet after he has entered. There is, 
somehow, a suggestion of “‘public address 
system”’ about his earlier utterances. That 
is to say it comes from a proper distance, 
as it should, but at the same time with a 
faint metallic tinge and an exaggeration of 
the sibilants. This effect soon wears off; 
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but in general his voice has not been 
‘“‘placed” in relation to the orchestra as 
successfully as Flagstad’s has. And second, 
at the great climax of the Todesverkiindigung, 
*“‘Sieglinde lebe, und Siemund lebe mit 
ihr!’’, it seems as if, either in the recording- 
booth or in the cutting process, the engineers 
feared too high a “‘peak’’, and slightly cut 
back on the dynamic level. 

These things detract little from the glory 
of the set, which is a great recording of the 
century. A.P. 


LOIS MARSHALL. The Fairy Queen 
(Purcell): “Hark! The ecch’ing air”’. 
Acis and Galatea (Handel): “O 
didst thou know . . . As when the 
Dove’’. La Clemenza di Tito 
(Mozart): ‘“‘Parto, parto”’. Don 
Giovanni (Mozart): “Crudele?... 


Non mi dir’. Der Freischitz 
(Weber): ‘“‘Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer . . . Leise, leise, fromme 
Weise’’. Il Trovatore (Verdi): 
“‘Tacea la notte placida”’. Norma 
(Bellini): “Casta Diva”. Turandot 


(Puccini): “In questa Reggia”’. Lois 
Marshall (soprano), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Eduardo Pedrazzoli. H.M.V. 
ALP1642 (12 in., 30s. plus Ils. 83d. 
Piz.) 

One can imagine Beatrice Lillie, also a 
Canadian, laughingly listing this concert; 
“Just a few little things I sang...” If 
in fact Miss Marshall really could do 
justice to what must be the most testing 
LP recital ever put together, she would be 
what Maria Callas claims to be, i.e., the 
top diva. 

The recording is clear; the accompani- 
ment often plodding (the aria “‘Non mi 
dir’? and the Turandot for instance). Miss 
Marshall sounds best in the Purcell and 
the Handel in which she floats along 
pleasingly. But Prince Sixtus’s great set 
piece is hardly suited to this kind of voice, 
let alone style. ‘“‘Non mi dir’’ is often 
applauded in the theatre when much less 
stylishly sung; but this version is a shade 
tentative to be a definitive gramophone 
performance, and the ends of the recitative 
sound skimpy, as if the singer were already 
tired or only just over a cold. 
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This suggestion of a cold is so strongly 
marked in the slow section of Agatha’s 
‘“‘Leise, leise’? that I don’t think it can 
be my imagination—the voice seems not 
to be “speaking” on the expected part of 
the palate. When the singer warms to the 
climax she sounds better and of course I 
have no hesitation in saying that I think it 
a beautiful voice. In ‘““T'acea la_ notte” 
(no cabaletta) the moulding of the phrases 
is weak, the definition which-we want in 
this aria is also missed; and the singer sings 
dully, as though uninterested in the words 
“un nome... il nome mio” which oughtfto 
surprise Inez at least, let alone us listeners. 
“Casta diva’ (without chorus) all things 
considered comes off rather well, though 
there is some wretched quavering at the 
start of the second verse. But Miss Marshall 
has the right idea of the climax each time. 
Turandot’s big aria is not, I would respect- 
fully suggest, this singer’s proper field 
(why not sing Lit?). It all sounds quite a 
strain and also quite dull compared to the 
best. Incision, attack, strong held notes 
are not forthcoming. By and large this 
is a generous concert, but it doesn’t show 
the singer at her best. P.H.-W. 


_ FOLK MUSIC 
SPANISH 


SARDANAS. Placidesa ; 
Canigonenca. Novembre ; Clemen- 
cia; Per Anna Maria; Filors al 
Vent. Els Degotalls. Dolces Caricies. 
El Petit Albert; Els Gegants 
de Vilanova. Bonica; T’Estimo. 
The Cobla Girona. Columbia 
33SX1105 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plu 


10s. 1d. P.T.). 


Since, even with the present popularity 
of the Costa Brava as a holiday area, many 
people will know little about sardanas or the 
cobla bands which play them, and since the 
sleeve of the present disc is strikingly 
uninformative about the whole thing (not 
to say inept—fancy calling a cobla “an 
orchestra of odd instrumentation featuring 
woodwinds and a beat”’!). I hope readers 
will forgive me if I quote parts of what I 
wrote exactly four years ago on another 
disc of sardanas. This group dance is more 
than just the national dance of Catalonia: 
it is the symbolic expression of Catalan 
patriotism, a manifestation of the democratic 
spirit, an allegory of day conquering night, 
and the living tradition of the medieval 
ball rodé (which you can see in fifteenth- 
century sculptured capitals in Montserrat), 
all in one. The dancers, who gather in 
public squares on Sundays after Mass, do 
notspeak; they preserve a grave demeanour, 
rarely smiling; linking hands in a circle 
(which anyone who wishes may join), they 
point their toes and move a few steps to the 
right and the left, with the preoccupied air 
of people performing some hieratic rite 
(though in fact they are counting bars for all 
they are worth). 


The cobla, as the band which plays for 
sardanas is called, owes its unique incisive 
quality (unbelievably penetrating in the 
open air) to the fact that, alone in the world, 
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it employs shawms. These instruments, the 
precursors of the oboes (which appeared on 
the scene only at the end of the seventeenth 
century) are to be found in their folk state 
in Yugoslavia, in the Breton bombarde and 
the Spanish dulzaina, but in the cobla have 
been developed mechanically, like other 
woodwind instruments. They possess a 
dynamic range from p to fff, and are 
quite the loudest woodwinds in existence, 
easily matching trumpets in tone. The 
cobla consists of a fluviol (pipe and tabor), 
which confines its activities here to an 
unvarying four-bar introduction and an 
occasional trill; two tiples or treble shawms; 
two tenoras or tenor shawms, the first of 
which is the leader of the band; two 
trumpets; a valve trombone; two fiscornos 
(bass flugel horns in C); and a string bass. 
All the wind instruments, incidentally, are 
held horizontally so as to point the sound 
straight out at the dancers. 

Two basic moods may be heard in most 
sardanas, of which the dozen here (shortened 
for listening purposes) are characteristic. 
There is usually a melancholy section (often 
in the minor), in which the fenora takes the 
solo, playing with a wide, expressive 
vibrato: and a gay bouncing section led by 
the éiples in their traditional staccato style: 
the dancers’ steps change strikingly accord- 
ing to the music. The hemiola cadence 
(another medieval survival) is also very 
common. Of the tunes here, El Petit Albert 
and Novembre are perhaps the best, though 
Canigonenca (which quotes that lovely folk- 
song Montanyes de Canigo) is also appealing; 
and there is a greater degree of sophistica- 
tion in the arrangements (use of canons, 
etc.) than is often the case with sardanas. 
These authentic, well recorded examples of 
the dance are bound to induce nostalgic 
reminiscence in anyone who has ever 
watched it, and to offer for those who have 
not yet had that opportunity the strident 
quality, the warm passionate tunes, the 
hypnotic repetitions, which make up an 
aural experience both unique and cap- 
tivating. L.S. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor, Op. 67. Overture 
“Egmont”, Op. 84. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Serge 
Koussevitsky. Camden CDN1001 
(12 in., 19s. 9$d. plus 7s. 83d. P.T.). 

“This is a High Fidelity Recording” 
states the sleeve: but since it was made in 
1949 one can only comment—‘‘well, not 
very”. I wonder that R.C.A. have not put 
it out plainly as a record of special historical 
interest, for that it certainly is, being the 
only example in our catalogues of the work 
of this remarkable conductor. 

Opinions varied about Koussevitsky as an 
interpreter, but I don’t think that anyone 
who heard him ever denied his tremendous 
gifts as a conductor, in the actual work of 
controlling and driving an orchestra. You 
can spot that from this record before you 
have got very far into Beethoven’s first 
movement, in the remarkable control of 
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every phrase. Every note that is played is 
under the spell of that compelling person- 
ality, while even should you not particularly 
like the interpretation itself (but I do), you 
can scarcely fail to be roused by the terrific 
drive of the Scherzo’s Trio and by the 
excitement of the Finale. Here is a great 
conductor to study—and, my goodness, he 
could make an orchestra play. 

The sound is variable. At its worst it 
sometimes has that feeling of a slightly 
sagging flatness that old records seem to 
acquire: at its best it is really quite good. 
Something odd happens momentarily to the 
violins just after the start of the Overture’s 
coda but, for the rest, the transfer is well 
done. 

This is a record of great interest. And I 
should like to commend, too, the very 
reasonable price at which it is offered. 

T.H. 


MOZART. Symphonies. No. 38 in 
D major, K.504, “Prague’’. Recorded 
December, 1936 ; No. 41 in C major, 
K.551, “‘Jupiter’”. Recorded January, 
1938. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Walter. H.M.V. COLH37 (12 in., 
30s. plus 11s. 84d. P.T.). 

I can’t help thinking that this reissue of 
the Jupiter is certainly unnecessary . and 
possibly even something of a mistake. 
Unnecessary, because Walter’s reading of 
the symphony can be studied in a 1956 
recording (issued here in April, 1958, on 
Philips ABL3206), whereas this pre-war 
sound is quite unusually bad. We have to 
listen to poor sound if we want to hear 
Weingartner, say, for we have nothing 
better: there is no earthly reason for 
enduring it in this instance. 

I think it a mistake in that this is not 
Walter at his best. His reading of the first 
movement of this particular symphony has 
always seemed to me a dangerous one, with 
its rather slack speed and its rhythm 
perilously near sagging already in the 3rd 
and 4th bars. He brought it off, you may 
think, on his best days—but not, in my 
opinion, here. 

And perhaps that is not to be wondered 
at, for the recording was made just before 
he had to flee from Austria (Hitler invaded 
in March of that year) and if any man felt, 
not merely his own sorrow but the sorrow 
of all Europe at that time, it was Bruno 
Walter. I particularly remember one 
meeting with him in Vienna in the previous 
autumn. I had gone to his office in the 
Opera to collect some tickets for a per- 
formance (it was characteristic of him not 
merely to send them down to the stage door 


to be called for). It was immediately before 


lunch and Frau Walter, I had noticed, was 
waiting down below. So I said my thanks 
and made to leave at once. But I was asked 
to sit down and for some long time Walter 
talked. I think I have never seen a man 
who seemed to be carrying the unhappiness 
of all mankind so deeply. I mention this, 
for however much an artist may be able to 
immerse himself temporarily in his work and 
forget the outside world, there must have 
been days in January 1938 of overwhelming 
depression. 
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What justification there is for this record 
consists of the performance of the Prague, for 
it does not appear as if Walter has remade 
this. The 1936 sound is much better than 
that of the 1938 Jupiter and there is a 
great deal that is extremely beautiful in the 
playing, notably in the long and magnificent 
introduction. The allegro of the first move- 
ment is extraordinarily fast for a Mozartian 
allegro—it means semiquavers that tend to 
scurry and “fanfare’’ passages which lose 
their importance: but the presto of the 
finale is excellent and full of deft playing. 

The slow movement, by the way, contains 
the only technical slip in the transfer, a short 
quaver in bar 71. In general the sound is 
reasonably good, though inevitably wood- 
wind detail often goes for nothing. Still, one 
doesn’t buy such a disc to learn about 
Mozart’s orchestration, but to discover what 
one can of a great artist’s interpretation. 
The record is accompanied, as usually with 


these E.M.I. reissues, by an _ excellent 
booklet. 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN. Die 


Fledermaus (Johann Strauss II): 
*Spiel’ ich die Unschuld vom Lande” ; 
*“‘Mein Herr Marquis”. Der Vogel- 
handler (Zeller): ‘Wie mein Ahn! 
zwanzig Jahr’ (Gesang der Nachtigall). 
Der Obersteiger (Zeller) : ‘Sei nicht 
bés”’. Elisabeth Schumann 
(soprano), Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Alwin. 
H.M.V. 7ERS5108 (7 in., Ils. plus 
4s. 34d. P.T.). 

An unreserved welcome to two much- 
loved records. “‘Sei nicht bés” (“‘Don’t be 
cross’) has long been a favourite of mine. 
Elisabeth Schumann was very proud of her 
fluent and flexible whistling, and most 
accomplished it is, in the Nightingale Song 
from the other Zeller operetta. For she does 
whistle herself, unlike Alma Gluck, who 
between the verses of her “Listen to the 
Mocking-Bird”’ (and perhaps, too, in the 
Zeller song? I donot have her record of this) 
yields to Mr. Charles Kellogg, specialist 
at bird noises. I should point out that 
this is the German version of the Nightingale 
Song, recorded in 1929, not the English one 
which Mme Schumann also made, and 
which on H.M.V. E552 was coupled with 
“Sei nicht bés”’ (recorded in 1930). 

Adele’s two arias from Die Fledermaus (put 
in the wrong order, not that it matters 
much) are delightful and irresistible. 
“Mein Herr Marquis” (Adele’s Laughing 
Song) dates from 1927, “‘Spiel’ ich die 
Unschuld” from 1929: both came before 
the 1930 Fledermaus at Covent Garden, when 
Walter conducted a cast led by Lehmann, 
Schumann and Olczewska. It is particularly 
valuable to have the second aria so well 
transferred to microgroove, since 78 copies 
tend to be somewhat shrill and distorted at 
the end, while this version plays perfectly. 
Mme Schumann’s negotiation of the 
coloratura is-not flawless; but her singing 
and her utterance of the words have a 
directness, spontaneity and naturalness such 
as we too seldom hear nowadays. There is 
no “contrivance” in it, only a genuine and 
infectious sense of fun and character. 

A.P. 
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SPECIFICATION 
Size 34” x 31” x 12”. Weight 64 lb. Impedance 
8/15 ohms. Bass Resonance 30/35 c/s. Max. input 
1S watts. 

UNITS 


W12/SFB, 10-in. Bronze/SFB, Super 3. The 12-in. 
and 10 in. units are in parallel. This arrangement 
gives very smooth results over the full range with 
a 3dB gain at low frequencies. The Super 3 is 
again in parallel via a 4Mfd. capacitor and is 
mounted on a small baffle facing upwards. 


Model PST/8 


A new, compact, low resonance 
cabinet fitted with 
EXPANDED POLYSTYRENE panels 


PATENT APP. NO. 3528/58 


Size 24” x 12” x 12”, Weight of cabinet |7 |b. 


The PST/8 has been designed to give optimum results at 
minimum cost in money and room space. Placed on a 
shelf or table, it is an ideal second speaker for STEREO 
with the SFB/3 or COLUMN EIGHT in the other channel, 
and may be laid on its back with the cone facing upwards 
to avoid directional effects if preferred. 

The PST/8 also functions well as a second speaker to 
reduce room resonance on single channel input. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


Whartedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 
IDLE BRADFORD YORKS 
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Low Resonance Speakers 


by Whartedale 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Model SFB/3 (Reg. design 881,557) 
£39-10=0 cometete 


@ Attractive appearance 

@ Free-standing and easily moved 

@ Resonance-free Sand-filled Baffle 
Omni-directional 

Frequency range: 30 c/s to 20,000 c/s 
Moderate price 





IN| OHMS 


IMPEDANCE 





FREQUENCY IN c/s. 


IMPEDANCE CURVE. Note the unusually level impedance which 
typifies the wide frequency response. 
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PRICES: (including tax where applicable) 


Cabinets only 
in white wood 
polished and veneered walnut, oak or mahogany 


Fitted with 8” Bronze/FS/AL 
in white wood 
polished and veneered as above 


Fitted with Super 8/FS/AL 
in white wood 
polished and veneered as above 


£7.10.0 
£10.10.0 


£13.19.0 
£16.19.0 


~ £16.15.0 
£19.15.0 


Leaflets giving full technical descriptica and operational 


notes by G. A. BRIGGS Free on Request 
Grams.: ‘ Wharfdel’ Idle Bradford 
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scintillating sound 


There are more features in the new Simon 
SP.4 than have ever before been gathered 
into any portable tape recorder. Exclusive to 
the SP.4 is the fully ‘push-button-controlled’ 
Simon Automatic Deck and a 10-watt ultra- 
linear amplifier. Automatic tape reversal 


allows not only 3 hours’ continuous recording 


_— 
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but continuous replay indefinitely without 


attention. This technical excellence, matched 











by elegant styling, makes the SP.4 an 


instrument that you will be thrilled to hear 





if you really appreciate first-class sound. 
The lid is detachable. Both case 


and lid are covered with genuine Rexine 
incorporating the new Simon fully automatic tape deck in attractive dual tone colours. 


and these outstanding features: Styling: Peter Bell, m.s.1.A. 


AUTOMATIC TAPE REVERSAL without button pressing or spool transposing 
CONTINUOUS REPLAY and 3 hours continuous recording without attention 
3-WAY MIXING FACILITIES on both record and playback 

10 WATTS OUTPUT from ultra-linear push-pull amplifier 

PUSH-PULL OSCILLATOR reduces noise and hum to minimum 

BASS AND TREBLE LIFT AND CUT with independent controls 
ERASE/RECORD ‘safety button’ 

SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR mains frequency-controlled for accurate speed 
ACCURATE TAPE POSITION INDICATOR based on linear tape scale 
CATHODE RAY MAGIC EYE for ‘pin-point’ modulation 


SIMORM SP 


high fidelity TAPE RECORDER 


Send this coupon now for illustrated literature on the Simon SP.4 





PATENTS APPLIED FOR 























CADENZA To SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. GNS 
ribbon microphone : 
46-50 George Street, Portman Square, London W.1 

... to do justice to the 
excellence of the SP.4. Please send me literature on the Simon SP.4 My nearest dealer is 
Dual impedance head, output NAME NAME 
sensibly flat between 
50-12.000cps.In handsome BB 
presentation case, head only ADDRESS 

84 gens. or with tripod 

desk stand 10 gns. 
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POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. Poetry Readings. The Raven. 
Annabel Lee. Eldorado. To —. The Masque of the 
Red Death. Alone. The City in the Sea. The Black 
Cat. Read by Basil Rathbone. Philips Caedmon 
TC1028 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 


Over thirty years ago in these pages the 
Editor was full of righteous anger concern- 
ing the use by popular song writers of 
“beloved poems for excrudations of greasy 
sentiment over cuties and sweeties. ‘The 
example I have in mind”’’, he wrote, “is a 
song which some pretentious jackanapes 
has had the insolence to call Annabel Lee’’. 
Now, 30 years on, our revered Editor can 
listen to this beloved poem recited on a 
record by Basil Rathbone, who, I 
am sure the Editor will agree, is given a 
difficult task by the poet in using the same 
consonant for the end of the Christian name 
and the beginning of the surname. Here, 
too, is The Raven, which Mr. Rathbone does 
brilliantly, and here, instead of pop songs, 
our thoughts just now turn to the ill-fated 
music of Josef Holbrooke, who died this 
year and whose Symphonic Poem based on 
Poe’s work is still occasionally played. Poe 
exercised a strange fascination over com- 
posers, and yet none of the resultant works, 
save Rachmaninov’s The Bells, is in the 
catalogue, and many were not even com- 
pleted. Of Debussy’s five opera projects 
following Pelléas, two were based on Poe, 
and indeed part of The Fall of the House of 
Usher was actually composed. Holbrooke 
also did a Bells, and also a Masque of the Red 
Death, which Basil Rathbone reads here 
brilliantly, with a voice like the velvet in the 
black chamber. [If this is a silly story, the 
speaker’s voice is absolutely compelling, 
whereas The Black Cat on the reverse really 


tells itself. Poe was a kind of American 


Hoffmann, whom, incidentally, he greatly 
admired. Maybe he has attracted the 
wrong composers and waits his Offenbach. 
Meanwhile every young actor should listen 
to this. R.W. 


POET! .« READINGS. W.H. Auden. If I could tell 
ou (c): Musée des Beaux Arts (hk). George 
arker. Galway Bay (hk). John Betjeman. The 

Church’s Restoration (j): The Olympic Girl (7). 
Edmund Blunden. The Midnight Skaters (a). 
Richard Church. Hays Wharf (g). Lawrence 
Durrell. Nemea (6). T.S. Eliot. Journey of the 
Magi (c); A song for Simeon (d). Roy Fuller.: The 
Family Cat (m): Translation (m). Robert Graves. 
1805 (c): The Chink (e): The Survivor (c). Sidney 
Keys. William Wordsworth (c). Laurie Lee. The 
abandoned shade (c): Day of these Days (c). C. 
Day Lewis. Maple and Sumuch (hf): A hard frost 
(A): Birthday poem for Thomas Hardy (hk). Louis 
MacNeice. Conversation (4). Wilfred Owen. 
Arms and the Boy (f). Henry Reed. Naming of 
Parts (#). W.R. Rodgers. Carol (l): Beagles (l). 

Stephen Spender. Ultima Ratio Regum (f): In 

Attica (b). Dylan Thomas. The hand that signed 

the paper (f): Do not go gentle into that good night 

(c). W. J. Turner. Talking with Soldiers (c). 

Vernon Watkins. The Heron (zk). Read by (a) Jill 

Balcon, (b) Pauline Letts, (c) V. C. Clinton- 

Baddeley, (d) John Glen, (e) Christ 
ll, (f) Carleton Hobbs, (g) Richard 

Church, (4) C. Day Lewis, (7) John Betjeman, 

(Rk) Vernon Watkins, (/) W. R. Rodgers, (m) Roy 

Fuller, (») Henry Reed and (0) Laurie Lee. 

PE). JUROOA2 (12 in., 28s. 1d. plus 10s. 11d. 


This is the second 12-inch record of the 
Jupiter Anthology of twentieth-century 
verse, the first of which was welcomed 
recently. The plan goes as before—some 
poems are read by professionals, some by 
the poets themselves: should more of the 
latter have been used? This is open to 
question—and perhaps answered by the 
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poets in person, I’ve certainly no quarrel 
with results here. What actually gave me 
some of the greatest pleasure was in fact 
these highly personal interpretations. 
Henry Reed’s Naming of Parts for instance, 
a petulant recruit deeply bored by the 
sergeant instructor, letting his eye roam 
over springtime gardens—the “tone” of 
the poet’s own voice—perhaps because it is 
so like my own I am told with its dying- 
duck overtones—is the making of the 
amusing piece. As for John Betjeman’s 
The Church’s restoration (the one about the 
stained glass of crimson lake and the 
horrible encaustic tiles in the nave!) it is 
worth the money alone; he caps it with 
the one about the Amazonian girl adored 
afar. 

I can’t go into detail about every poem 
here. Results in the case of Richard 
Church (an attractive poem) and Roy 
Fuller (who chants and phrases _ the 
rhythms) are more open to discussion. 
The collection is put together with much 
art; and the good things I had to say of 
the first book can be repeated. If you 
want a preference between this and the 
ten-inch Yates and poems for several 
voices, I would back the latter as a first 
choice. P.H.-W. 


POETRY READINGS. Robert Graves. A frosty 
night (j andc). Thomas Hardy. Voices from things 
growing in a Churchyard (d, e, a, c, b, f and g): At 
Lulworth Cove a century ago (A and a): Inscriptions 
for a peal of Bells (f, k, a, e, 1, m, g and nm): Aftera 
Restoration (f, k, a, e, 1, m, g and m). Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. The leaden echo and the golden 
echo (f and c). C. Day Lewis. Is it far to go? (a 
and j). Walter de la Mare. The Ghost (a, j and A). 
W. B. Yeats. An Irish Airman foresees his death 
(a): I am of Ireland (6 and a): The Rose Tree (a): 
Imitated from the Japanese (a and 5b): Sailing to 
Byzantium (a): Sweet Dancer (c): The Curse of 
Cromwell (a and c): O, but I saw a solemn sight (a 
and 6): Mad as the mist and snow (a). Read by 
(a) V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, (b) Marjorie West- 
bury, (c) Jill Balcon, (d) Caroline South 


(e) John Glen, (f) ee age Hobbs, (g 


Christopher Hassa (hk) CG. Day Lewis, (7 
Pauline Letts, (k) Dimitri Vetter, (1) Harry 
Hutchinson, (m) Edgar A. Vetter and (mn) Ww. 
oe Jupiter JUROOB2 (10 in., 20s. 10d. plus 
8s. 2 ye Y 


One side of this fascinating collection is 
devoted to Yeats’ poems “‘spoken according 
to his own directions”. We must accept 
that—or rather J must, not being G.B.S. 
who allowed himself to make fun of some 
of Yeats’s views on speaking (see Frances 
Farr correspondence, i.e. “Cantilating’’). 
Actually two of them are sung—and whom 
would you more happily entrust with that 
appalling task than Marjorie Westbury 
and Clinton-Baddeley (the latter is 
perfectly at ease in singing voice, whereas 
I find that he carries a little too much 
“‘steam-up” in speaking sometimes). Jill 
Balcon’s reading of Sweet Dancer is among 
the loveliest on this side. 

On the other side are poems which gain 
enormously by being “‘taken” and acted 
—usually by two voices. If A frosty night 
(mother and daughter Pauline Letts and 
Jill Balcon) does not immediately tighten 
your scalp I do not know what will. It is 
as holding and eerie as a mysterious pas de 
deux in a ballet. Even more gripping is 
Hardy’s Lulworth Cove, “‘done” by Day 
Lewis and Clinton-Baddeley: and for a 
third choice, the latter with Pauline Letts 
Is it far to go? (How Berlioz would have 
doted on that, how to set it to music!) 
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A whole 12-inch of such duets would be 
welcome. 

Recording: sound. Sleeve-notes: just 
the minimum required, though really most 
of us could do with fuller details, I suspect. 
A ghost of pre-echo haunted my review 
copy (which would have thrilled W. B. 


Yeats!) e P.H.-W. 
MORALITY PLAY. Everyman. 
With Burgess Meredith as Everyman, and 


Terence Kilburn, Frederick Rolf, Frank 
Silvera, Darren McGavin, Stefan Gierasch, 
David Hersey, Richard Purdy, Sybil Baker, 
Carol Veazie, John Heldabrand, Cavada 
Humphrey, Richard Farmer, Janet Ward, 
Julian Barry, William Hess and Allen 
Stevenson. 

Directed by Howard O. Sackler. Philips Caed- 
mon TC1031 (12 in., 30s. plus 11s. 9d. P.T.). 

This single disc is well recorded and is 
accompanied by the text (almost faultlessly 
adhered to). Mr. Meredith enacts the hero 
with a fresh and likeable attack and sounds 
both moved and moving in the last stages. 
There are no failures among the other 
speakers, who have plenty of individuality. 
I like the timbre of their voices. While it is 
sometimes demonstrably not quite what they 
might call “Briddish-English”’, it is never 
aggressively American. You will hear the 
short or Doric ‘‘a’”’? sometimes as in “‘ask”’; 
also “‘leeshure”’ for leisure, as in Dryden; an 
occasional phrase such as _ Discretion’s 
“First of all’, which is not how an English 
actress would say it; and, to point to one 
more tiny example, the word “‘spouse”’ is 
made to rhyme with “mouse”, not with 
*‘vows’’, as the O.E.D. would advise. I 
question, too, such little points of scansion 
as giving “‘blessed” two syllables in the line 
“That I may appear with that blessed 
host”. But these are as nothing to the 
positive virtues—the reverence, freshness 
and effectiveness of the presentation. 

P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


ERNEST ANSERMET. La Valse (Ravel). Paris 
Conservatoire. Decca CEP565 (7 ~ lls. plus 
4s. 33d. P.T.). From LXT2896 (4/54 


ATAULFO —, Capriccio Espatnel Op. 34 
imsky-Korsakov). L.S.O. Decca CE P566 (7 in., 

11s. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). From LXT5333 (7/57). 
HANS ROSBAUD. The Swan of Tuonela; Bolero 
( Festivo) (Sibelius). Berlin Phil. D.G.G. EPL30126 
(7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 8$d. P.T.). From DG17025 (12/56). 
FERENC FRICSAY. ertures. J/ Signor Bruschino; 
Tancredi (Rossini). Berlin R.I.A.S.  D.G.G. 
EPL30270 (7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 8$d. P.T.). From 


DGM19014 (9/57) 

FERENC FRICSAY. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn): Wedding March; Scherzo. Berlin 
Phil. D.G.G. EPL30001 A _ ’ 12s. plus 4s. 843d. 
P.T.). From DGM18001 (2/56 

PETER MAAG. A Midsummer Night's Dream (Mendel- 
ssohn): Wedding March; Dance of the Clowns; 
Nocturne. L.S.O. Decca CEP556 (7 in., 11s. plus 
4s. 34d. P.T.). From LXT5344 (11/57). 

NICOLAI MALKO. Leonora Overture No. 3 PE 
moet Philharmonia Orchestra. H.M.V 
7EP7062 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 3s. 73d. P.T.). From 
DLP1061 (1/5 5). 

AN BEINUM. Rosamunde (Schubert): Overture ; 
Entr’acte in B flat ; Ballet i in G. Concertgebouw. 
Decca 1.W5340 (10 in., 15s. plus 5s. 10d. P.T.). 
From LXT2770 (3/53). 


La Valse emerges gradually from the 
shadows to end in a blaze of light; the 
dynamic range of the music sets recording 
problems: pretty successfully solved here. 
The continuously growing character of the 
music sets interpretative problems too; and 
to these Ansermet’s solutions are also 
pretty successful. Yet the potential effect 
of the disc as a whole is substantially 
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lessened by the turnover. The place is 
chosen well enough, but no music of this 
character should be expected to survive a 
stop and re-start, save under a compulsion 
which no longer exists. The Capriccio 
Espagnol, for example, suffers altogether 
less—indeed barely at all—for the music is 
so sectionalised in the first place as to be 
almost in separate movements. Under 
Argenta the L.S.O. give a first-class per- 
formance of it, and the recording is very 
good; this 45 is thoroughly recommend- 
able. And so indeed is Hans Rosbaud’s 
D.G.G. disc. The dark melancholy of the 
Swan of Tuonela is better known than the 
gaiety of the Bolero (Sibelius’s Bolero’); yet 
both pieces must surely here have an over- 
whelming effect. For not only is the Berlin 
Philharmonic on top of its form, but so too 
are the D.G.G. engineers, offering a quality 
of orchestral tone altogether exceptional. 


After an expectant introduction, Fricsay 
turns out to be all impatience when it 
comes to the allegro of Tancredi; the music, 
played far too fast, is allowed no time in 
which even to sound brilliant. Jl Signor 
Bruschino goes rather better; and _ the 
recording is everywhere rather good, close 
to D.G.G.’s best. So it is on Fricsay’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream disc; and here he 
is not tempted to an excessive speed for the 
Scherzo, played very neatly.» The Wedding 
March is played with panache and with 
affectionate phrasing in the middle section; 
this surely is appropriate. The effect of 
Peter Maag’s Wedding March, however, 
equally well played, is by comparison a 
little diminished when its climax is suc- 
ceeded by the Clowns’ Dance, which does 
not really make a very satisfactory ending. 
The Nocturne on the reverse suffers from no 
such drawback; and all three pieces are 
very well recorded. 


Malko allows every point to the 
Beethoven, sometimes seemingly making 
rather a leisurely re-start after a pause, but 
always ultimately becoming exciting in the 
highest degree. The Philharmonia play 
splendidly, and the recording, too, is good. 
The only defect, indeed, is one inseparable 
from the format—a turn immediately after 
the first trumpet-call. The Rosamunde music 
divides very much better, with the Overture 
on one side of the record and the two best- 
known numbers from the incidental music 
on the other. The playing, under van 
Beinum, is polished, and the recording 
good. ‘Towards the beginning of the 
Overture there is a faint intermittent 
squeak on a very high G; this, fortunately, 
happens to suit the music very well. 


KARL HAAS. Oboe, Bassoon and Horn Concerto 
(Albinoni). Flute, Trumpet and Bassoon Concerto 
(Scarlatti). London Baroque Ensemble. Pye 
CEC32026 (7 in., 1ls. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). From 


CCL30131 (2/58). 


KARL MUNCHINGER. Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 
(Bach). Stuttgart Chamber. Decca CEP559 
(7 in., lls. plus 4s. 3$d. P.T.). From LXT5198-9 
(8/56). 

DENNIS BRAIN (a) Symphony No. 31, “Horn Signal” 
(Haydn): Allegro and Finale. Brain, Sanders, 
Chapman, Cursue (horns), Morris (flute). 
Hurwitz (violin), Weil (cello), cond. Westrup. 
(b) Divertimento, K.289 (Mozart): Minuet and 


Adagio. Dennis Brain Wind Ensemble. H.M.V. 
7ER5096 (7 in., 11s. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). 
(a) HLP18 (12/57) and (b) HLP19 (12/57). 


From 
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The Albinoni and Alessandro Scarlatti 
form a most happy pairing of concertos 
distinctly off the beaten track. The 
Albinoni is for two oboi d’amore, bassoon, 
and two horns without strings; it is a 
predominantly vivacious work which plays 
down the melancholy of the oboi d’amore 
and plays up the agility of the horns. The 
Alessandro Scarlatti, though it does have a 
normal ripieno string body, is yet uncon- 
ventional in many other respects, and both 
concertos are most beautifully played and 
recorded under the direction of Karl Haas. 


Miinchinger’s Brandenburgs are, on 
the whole, probably the most generally 
recommendable set there is, and this version 
of the Second is extracted most con- 
veniently on to a 45 without any mid- 
movement break. In every respect the 
performance is a good one, with Paolo 
Longinotti’s brilliant performance of the 
trumpet part quite outstanding. The 
recording is a little less happy; satisfactory 
on the parent disc, it is in this transfer 
distinctly light in the bass. 


The Haydn and Mozart excerpts with 
Dennis Brain are reissues from Volume VII 
of the History of Music in Sound. Such, a 
reissue has the great advantage of drawing 
attention to the enjoyability of the music 
quite apart from its historical value; and 
the enjoyability of the two outer move- 
ments of Haydn’s Horn Signal Symphony 
and the two inner movements of Mozart’s 
E flat Divertimento (for two each of oboes, 
horns, and bassoons) is substantial, par- 
ticularly when as well performed and 
recorded as both works are here. In the 
ordinary way this dismemberment of the 
music would probably not be acceptable, 
nor would a spacing which involves the last 
minute or two of the Haydn appearing on 
the Mozart side of the record. But where 
unhappy circumstances preclude the re- 
assembling of the same artists in order to 
complete the works it is not the ordinary 
way, and we have good reason to be 
grateful for the disc as it stands. 


Violin Concerto in D 
Philips 
From 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI. 
(Tchaikovsky). N.Y. Phil./Mitropoulos. 
GBR6512 (10 in., 20s. plus 7s. 10d. P.T.). 
ABL3159 (12/56). 

DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. Petrouchka (Stravinsky). 
N.Y. Phil. Vhilips GBR6519 (10 in., 20s. plus 
7s. 10d. P.T.). From ABL8027 (1/55). 

ANTAL DORATI. Pictures from an _ Exhibition 
(Moussorgsky). Concertgebouw. Philips GBR6521 
(10 in., 20s. plus 7s. 10d. P.T.). From ABR4013 


(10/54). 

CLARA HASKIL. Piano Concerto No. 23 (Mozart). 
V.S.O./Sacher. Philips GBR6518 (10 in., 20s. plus 
7s. 10d. P.T.). From ABL3129 (4/57). 

HANS RICHTER-HAASER. Piano Concerto in 
A minor (Grieg). Vienna S.O./Moralt. Philips 
GBR6516 (10 in., 20s. plus 7s. 10d. P.T.). From 
ABL3224 (9/58). 

FRIEDRICH GULDA. Konzertstuck in F minor, Op. 79 
(Weber). V.P.O./Andreae. Decca CEP567 (7 in., 
lls. plus 4s. 34d. P.T.). From LXT5280 (5/57) 

WILHELM KEMPFF. Piano Concerto No. 1 (Liszt). 
L.S.O./Fisteulari. Decca LW5339 (10 in., 15s. 
plus 5s. 10d. P.T.). From LXT5025 (6/55). 


Francescatti plays the Tchaikovsky 
marvellously; and he is very well partnered 
by the New York Philharmonic under 
Mitropoulos. As the recording, too, is very 
good, this Philips reissue obviously makes a 
highly desirable version of the concerto. 
Yet so, and in some circumstances even 
more so, does its parent disc, on which the 
Tchaikovsky is complete on one twelve-inch 
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side, and is backed by an equally first-class 
version of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
Petrouchka is a more economical reissue, for 
it originally took two twelve-inch sides, as it 
still does in most of its competing versions. 
But though the New York orchestra and 
Mitropoulos here put on a breathtaking 
display of virtuosity (as any orchestra must 
which is to play Petrouchka at all), the result 
of their efforts sounds thin and cramped in a 
recording rather noticeably inadequate for 
the substantial strain necessarily put on it. 
Fortunately, the Moussorgsky-Ravel Pic- 
tures fare much better in this respect. Nearly 
everywhere they are quite brilliantly played 
by the Amsterdam orchestra; and every- 
where they are brilliantly recorded, allow- 
ing this Dorati version to remain the 
strong competitor. in the Kiev Olympics 
that it happily always has been. 


Clara Haskil gives a clear, unexagger- 
ated account of the Mozart, helped by 
using an appropriate and not over-long 
cadenza. She is well supported by the 
orchestra, to which the recording gives a 
mellifluous sound, rewarding in the case 
of many wind passages, though not always 
making for quite ideal clarity. Similarly, 
Hans Richter-Haaser plays the Grieg 
very well indeed; though here there are one 
or two minor orchestral unhappinesses. 
Nothing substantial, though, and a good 
overall recorded tone helps to make this a 
useful single-disc version of the popular 
concerto. It is worth pointing out, how- 
ever, that in the case of both these works 
some considerable economy may be found 
to be an offer, coupling preferences per- 
mitting, by referring to their parent discs. 
There each concerto is available on one 
twelve-inch side, backed in the case of the 
Mozart by another Mozart concerto, the 
D minor, and in the case of the Grieg by the 
Schumann concerto. The Decca reissues 
more clearly add economic value to the 
musical value they share with the others. 
Gulda plays the Weber with clarity and 
attack, and is very well balanced with the 
orchestra in a clear recording. Kempff 
plays the Liszt with considerable refinement, 
in so far as the term can be applicable; his 
recording, however, seems in general a little 
less round and satisfactory than that of the 
smaller disc. Both the Weber and the Liszt 
works necessarily turn in mid-stream, but 
conveniently offer places in which the 
operation is not unduly damaging. 


BRUNO WALTER. Symphony No. 25 (Mozart). 

ane S.0. Philips ABE10045 (7 in., 11s. plus 
s. 3id. P.T.). From ABR4060 (6/57). 

B RUNO WALTER. Minuets from Sumphonios Nos. 35, 
36, 39 and 41 (Mozart). N.Y. Phil. ™ No. 36, 
Columbia S.Q. Philips ABE10022 (7 in., 11s. plus 

3d. P.T.). From ABL3155 (7/87), ” ABLSI161 

nae (4/58), and ABL38206 (4/58) 


Serenade No. 13, ‘Eine kleina 
Nachtmusik”’ (Mozart). Philharmonia. H.M.V. 
7ER5104 (7 in., lls. plus 4s. 8$d. P.T.). From 
BLP1088 (11/56). 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. 
E flat, “Eroica’” (Beethoven). R.P.O. 
SBL5233 (12 in., 24s. 3d. plus 9s. 53d. P.T.). 
Columbia 33CX108 6 (1/54). 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. La Chasse de Jeune Henri 
—Overture (Mehul). R.P.O. Philips‘ ABE10042 

—_ plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). From ABR4056 


on No. 3 1m 
Philips 
From 


Bruno Walter here takes a view of Mozart 
that, with its little hesitancies and stresses. 
may be considered by some listeners to be 
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“It beats me” 


| says 


JACK PAYNE 


Ptihee.: 








‘Beats you, Jack? What...” ‘Sound’ Belle—at only 26 gns. the lowest cost, fully 





“How you do it at the price?” 
** Put it down to ‘know-how’ ”. — 
“Yes, of course . .. but there’s more in it than 
that. It’s Goop y’know; good at ANY price”. 
**What do you mean by “‘good”’, Jack?” 
‘Musically good. True sound. Easy to operate 
too. In fact it’s better than many expensive 
types ... and I’ve heard most of them”’. 














automatic quality tape recorder in the world! Top 
class musical reproduction, built-in speaker, 3 watts 
output, push button control. Complete with crystal 
microphone and tape. 


‘Sound’ 444—a high performance lightweight 3- 


speed tape recorder with newest high fidelity trans- 
criptor deck; 3 hours playing time. In two-tone 
carrying case complete with crystal desk microphone 
and spool of tape. 45 gns. 











: 
> JACK PAYNE’S COMMENTS apply to all three ‘Sound’ ‘Sound’ 555—the supreme recording instrument 
: Tape Recorders. Each in its class represents the with a luxury specification—but a moderate price. 
t finest value for money and just cannot be bettered. 4 watts output with three loudspeaker system. 
t Just whet your appetite with the following brief des- Complete with dynamic desk microphone, Stethoset 
e criptions and then make sure you SEE and HEAR a for monitoring and personal listening, 1,800 ft. spool 
‘Sound’ Tape Recorder demonstrated before you buy. of L.P. tape, etc. 65 gns. 
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Knightsbridge. 

His Masters Voice Showrooms, 
Oxford Street. 
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The makers of Saville equipment have such firm faith and con- 
fidence in the design and manufacture of their amplifiers and 
tuners that they are able to offer you a five year guarantee. 
This guarantee will cover all components used (excluding valves) 
and will be operative throughout the United Kingdom. 


with an unprecedented 





5 YEAR GUARANTEE 





Saville amplifiers are produced by Period High Fidelity and 
inherit all the technical excellence and superlative craftsmanship 
for which the Company is renowned. 


Saville ““Twenty’’ £42 
20 watt amplifier with Stereo pre-amplifier Hy! disc and tape. 
Distortion at 1,000 cycles and 20 watts <0.1 %. 


Saville **Ten’’ £36 
10 watt amplifier with Stereo pre-amplifier for disc and tape. 
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rather too definitely on the romantic side. 
Yet in other respects the performances are 
good ones, reasonably well if not really very 
richly or warmly recorded. In the result 
there is usefully added to the 45 repertory a 
self-contained version of the Mozart little 
G minor symphony, and, not quite so 
obviously usefully, a collection of four 
minuets extracted: from various other and 
later Mozart symphonies. But the gramo- 
phone is, happily, all things to all people, 
and this particular record may well be just 
the thing for somebody. Perhaps even there 
is still lurking somewhere in Europe (or in 
America?) an academy whose dancing-class 
teaches its young ladies the minuet; if so, 


then this is obviously their lucky day. 


Kempe does not over-romanticise Mozart, 
and he persuades the Philharmonia into an 
agreeable performance of Eine kleine Nacht- 
mustk, if not one of any special grace or 
sparkle. The recording, too, is perfectly 
satisfactory, but without any startling 
qualities in a degree which might make the 
disc’s division of the slow movement between 
its two sides seem more acceptable. 

It is good to see Beecham’s Eroica back 
in the catalogues; yet it is a reading that 
should be sampled before a hasty purchase. 
He stresses the lyrical rather ‘than the 
dramatic aspect of the work, and many 
listeners may find they would prefer more 
strength brought to bear on the first move- 
ment, and more speed on the third(though 
the horns do play the trio very well). The 
recording is acceptable enough. Jeune Henri, 
of course, hunts alone in his field, but even 
if he did not surely this version would be a 
winner? For the R.P.O. horns, as it were 
fresh from the. Eroica, now play their 
hunting calls with even more abandon; the 
recording is first-class; and the overture 
lends itself moderately well to a turn in the 
middle. And with Méhul a comparatively 
unknown quantity it would be reasonable 
to wish to experiment with one overture 
first before essaying the parent disc of 
three. 


MOURA LYMPANY. foeaae, Op. 28, Nos. 1-10 
ey H.M.V. 7EP7070 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 
74d.P.T.). From CLP1051 (10/55). 


“eee LYMPANY. Preludes, O p28 Nos. 11-16 
(Chopin). H.M.V. 7EP7074 (7 in., 9s. 3d. plus 
8s. 74d. P.T.). From CLP1051 (10/55). 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN. Preludes, Op. 28 (Chopin). 
R.C.A. RB16110 (12 in., 28s. od. pie lls. 23d. 
P.T.). From H.M.V. ALP1192 (4/55). 


RUDOLF SERKIN. Italian Concerto in F major, 
BWV971 (Bach). Fontana CFE15015 (11s. plus 
4s. 34d. P.T.). From Columbia 33CX1110 (11/54). 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, BWV533. Chorale Prelude: ‘‘O Mensch, 
bewein’ dein’ “we? Re , cae Oe — 
Philips ABE10049 (11 33d. P.T.) 
ABL3134 (9/56), ABLSI97 (12/63) 112/57) Ry. 

To make large collections of small pieces 
alternatively available in smaller helpings is 
useful in the case of organised collections as 
well as of miscellanies. ‘The Chopin 
Preludes lend themselves well to extraction 
ten at a time; and it would scarcely be 
possible to choose a better source than 
Moura Lympany’s set. The playing is 
musicianly in the highest degree, and the 
recording warm and intimate, ideally suited 
io the music. ‘“‘Alternatively”’ available is 
ihe operative word; obviously also one disc 
holding all the Chopin Preludes has its own 
special convenience. Rubinstein’s per- 
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formance of the complete set is magisterial, 
poetic and fiery by turns (the last sometimes 
in unnerving degree). Yet with all its 
virtues it is scarcely to be considered com- 
petitive, in its R.C.A. reissue, on account of 
substantial defects in the recording. This is 
nowhere very full or well toned; and a 


_ previously acceptable degree of background 


noise suddenly increases to the distinctly 
unacceptable for Preludes Nos. 19 to 21. For 
Prelude No. 22 the background recedes 
again, but with it so does the music. 
Serkin’s recording of the Italian Concerto 
suffers from no such prohibitive defects. 
Yet, made at the Prades Festival of 1950, it 
is scarcely warm or intimate, and is rather 
on the thin side. The playing, though, is 
clean and fluent, with only an occasional 
rhythmic licence to distinguish it from the 
strictest of Bach styles. The Concerto lends 
itself readily to the 45 format in that no 
mid-movement break has been found 
necessary, the potentially hazardous long 
slow movement being conveniently suc- 
ceeded by a short finale. Schweitzer plays 
the Bach organ pieces on his instrument at 
Gunsbach, in Alsace. The effect is as of 
largely uniform registration throughout: 
moderately full for the “Little” E minor 
Prelude and Fugue, rather rounder and 
softer for O Mensch, bewein’, one of the 
loveliest of the chorale preludes. The play- 
ing is highly characteristic; it would 
scarcely be possible to imagine a coupling 
more suited to represent Schweitzer’s Bach 
in a small general library than this econom- 
ical and well-recorded disc. M.M. 


MARIA CALLAS. Norma (Bellini): Mira, O Norma; 
In mia mano. Stignani (m.-sop.), Filippeschi (ten. ), 
La a, Milan/Serafin. Columbia SEL158 
{7 ary ‘oa plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). From 33CX1170 81 


BIRGIT NILSSON. Aida (Verdi). Ritorna vincitor. 
Qui Radames_ verra Philharmonia/Ludwig. 
Columbia SEL1584 (7. in., lls. plus 4s. 3$d. P.T.). 
From 33CX1522 (4/58). 


JOAN HAMMOND. (a) Suor Angelica (Puccini) : 
Dying thus without a mother’s blessing; (b) La 
Forza del Destino (Verdi): Pace, pees, mio Dio 
Philharmonia/Curiel. H.M.V. 7ER5105 (7 in., 
11s. plus 4s. $$d. P.T.). From (a) BLP1086 (10/56), 
(b) ALP1407 (11/56). 

DONIZETTI. L’Elisir d’amore. Quantoe bella. Una 
furtiva lagrima. Una parola, o Adina. di Stefano 
(tenor), Gueden (soprano), Florence May Festival 
Orch./Molinari-Pradelli. Decca CEP570 (7 in., 
11s. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). From LXT5155-7 (3/56). 


LISA DELLA CASA. (a) Ariadne auf Naxos (R. 
Strauss). Es gibt ein Reich. V.P.O. ao 
(b) Don Giovanni (Mozart). an a mi ~ os 
V.P.O./Krips. Decca CEP. Is. 
4s. 34d. P.T.). (a) From LX T2017 “ 4/54), Mb) Fc 
LXT5277 (4/57). 


OPERA CHORUSES. (a) Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). 
Bell Chorus (with del Monaco). (b) Madame 
Butterfly (Puccini). Humming Chorus. (c) Ofello 
(Verdi). Fuoco di gioia. (d) I Lombardi (Verdi). 
O Signore, dal tetto natio. Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Santa Cecilia —ey et Decca 
CEP564 (7 in., 11s. plus 4 Bio Wetape m (a) 
LXT5223-5 (11/56), ) XT2638-40 (2/59), (c) 
LXT5009-11 (1/55) and day LXT5136 (6/56). 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF. Wiegenlied (R. 
Strauss). In dem Schatten meiner Locken (Wolf). 
Elfenlied (Wolf), O du lebs Angeli (Swiss Folk 
Song). Gsdtzli (Swiss Folk Song). Moore pert. 
Columbia SEL1588 (7 in., lls. plus 4s. 3$d. P.T.). 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD. Jeg elsker dig. En drom 
Med in primula veris. Hytten. Fra Monte Pincio 
(Grieg). McArthur (piano). Decca CEP563 (7 in., 
11s. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). From LXT5264 (6/57). 

The first of this group is one of Callas’s 
finest records: that is to say it contains two 
magnificent scenes from one of her great 
recordings. Though there is Ponselle (with 

Telva) in the earlier duet (and perhaps 

R.C.A, will bring this out soon), we have 
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to go back to Russ with Guerrini (Virginia, 
not Adriana) to find anyone who handles 
this particular part of the score with 
imaginative insight and artistry at all com- 
parable to Callas’s. The duet with Pollione 
is even more terrific. Phrase after phrase— 
*‘Giura, giura”’ (con furore represso); ‘‘Si, sovr’ 
essi alzai la punta” (con pianto lacerante); 
“D’esser madre mi poss’io dimenticar”’ 
(abbandonandosi); ‘‘Adalgisa’”’ (trills, con 
furore)—imprints itself indelibly. 


I have an idea that Birgit Nilsson’s first 
record, from which the two Aida arias are 
taken, may become in time a collector’s 
piece. There is a Boninsegna-like splendour 
about the stream of tone, so shining, so 
reliable. Occasionally I feel a slight qualm 
about pitch: Mme Nilsson’s voice is so pure 
and steady that there is not the usual 
“latitude” a little way each side of the note 
that most sopranos can get away with. A 
flow of tone is what is missing from Joan 
Hammond?’s singing in the next disc. Some 
Over-intimate effects, little cooing par- 
landos or, for example, a breathless whisper 
on “fatalita”, detract from performances 
which are otherwise conceived with much 
artistry and well vocalised. 


On the Elisir d’Amore disc I have 
struck—in my copy—one of the increasingly 
rare examples of faulty manufacture. The 
side with the two tenor arias on it is off- 
centre, so that the pitch sways. Heard out 
of context like this, Di Stefano’s Nemorino 
makes a rather heavier-going impression 
than in the complete (and enjoyable) set. 
The duet, labelled as “Una parola, o 
Adina”, is of course “Chiedi all’aura 
lusinghiera” with introductory recitative— 
a beautiful piece, words as well as music— 
and Gueden is charming. Di Stefano, for 
that matter, is far more graceful than one 
could deduce from his heavier roles, though 
sometimes his ornaments are somewhat 
vague. 


“The Voice of Lisa della Casa’’, as the 
record is unattractively billed, does indeed 
show off her beautiful voice, but in two 
arias which lie just outside her effective 
range from a dramatic point of vieWe 
However, it is beautiful and accomplished 
vocalisation (barring the feeble low A flat 
of “‘Totenreich”), and enjoyable as such. 
The Mozart side is recorded with a better 
balance between voice and orchestra; and 
Hollreiser conducts the Strauss rather 
feebly. 


The sleeve of CEP564 shows the Covent 
Garden Chorus in the storm opening of 
Otello, but inside it is indeed “‘Fuoco di 
gioia’”’ and the Rome choir, and the other 
choruses, well sung in a spacious recording. 


A pity that the lovely Schwarzkopf 
recital should have been vulgarised with 
the title Songs you Love. No one today can 
match her in her exquisite treatment of 
Strauss and Wolf: the two Swiss songs 
are also delightful and whet the appetite 
for Maria Ivogiin’s H.M.V. reissue on EP, 
announced for release this month. Perfect 
recording of the new disc. Highly recom- 
mended. The Flagstad EP will be most 
welcome to those daunted by the thought of 
the whole LP of Grieg songs. 
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BRUNO BRUCKMANN. Solo Cantata “‘ Die Landlust’”’ 
(Telemann). Goebel (harpsichord), Ermeler (flute), 
Haferland ('cello). D.G.G. Archive EPA$7089 
tT 68) 12s. plus 4s. 83d. P.T.). From APM14025 

KIM BORG. Concert Arias. Mentre ti lascio, o figlia, 
K.513: Per questa bella mano, K.612 (Mozart). 
Ortner (double bass), Bamberg S.O./Leitner. 
D.G.G. EP (7 in., 12s. plus 4s. 84d. P.T.). 
From DGM18219 (12/57). 

AAFJE HEYNIS. Alto Rhapsody (Brahms). Royal 
Male Choir ‘**Apollo’’, Concertgebouw/Beinum. 
Philips ABE10077 fe in., lls. plus 4s. 33d. P.T.). 
From GBR6520 (11/58). 

THLEEN FERRIER. Alto Rhapsody (Brahms). 
London Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra/ 
Krauss. Decca CEP569 (7 in., 11s. plus 4s. 33d. 
P.T.). From LXT2850 (2/54). 

HANDEL. Messiah. Comfort ye ... Ev’ry valley: 
And the glory of the Lord: For unto us a Child is 
born: Then shal] the eyes ... He shall feed his 
flock( Come unto him) : Behold the Lamb of God: 
He was despised: Hallelujah!: I know that my 
Redeemer liveth: Worthy is the Lamb: Amen. 
Thomas (contralto), Morison (soprano), Lewis 
(tenor), Huddersfield Choral Soc., Royal Liver- 
pool P.O. Sargent. Columbia 33CX1613 (12 in., 
30s. plus 11s. 83d. P.T.). From 33CX1146-8 (5/54). 

HANDEL. Messiah. And the glory of the Lord: 
For unto us a Child is born: His yoke is easy: 
Lift up your heads: Hallelujah: Since by 
man came Death: Worthy is the Lamb: 
Amen. L.P.O. and Choir/Boult. Decca 
LW5342 (10 in., 15s. plus 5s. 10d. P.T.). From 
LXT2921-4 (5/54). 

ARTURO TOSCANINI. Missa Solemnis (Beethoven). 
Marshall (sop.), Merriman (m-sop), 
(ten.), Hines (bass), Shaw Chorale, N.B.C. S.O. 
R.C.A. RB16133-4 (two 12 in., 57s. 6d. plus 22s. 5d. 
P.T.). Reissue ef H.M.V. ALP1182-3 (10/54). 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Winter. Silent Night. Now 
once again our hearts we raise. Ding, Dong, Merrily 
on High. Royal Choral Society/Sargent. H.M.V 
“oise) (8s. plus 3s. 1$d. P.T.). From ALP1159 


Master Bruckmann sings the little 
Telemann solo cantata with assurance. 
Kim Borg is sound, but a shade stodgy in 
the Mozart arias. The second, composed for 
Gerl, Mozart’s first Sarastro, is the one with 
double-bass obbligato (“the two soloists’’, 
says Paul Hamburger, “give the impression 
of two serenading swains whose corpulence 
has never yet hampered them’’). I wrote 
about Aafje Heynis’s performance of the 
Alto Rhapsody too recently for any further 
comment to be necessary; it is good that it 
should be available now by itself in so con- 
venient a format. The same applies to 
Kathleen Ferrier’s glorious performance 
of the Brahms work—and by some skill the 
Decca engineers have made this recording 
sound better than ever before. Special 
praise for providing, on the sleeve, words 
and translation of the Rhapsody—would that 
this were done more often. 


Highlights from Messiah, if the phrase be 
allowed, is a less extensive selection than on 
the Decca one-disc abridgement, LXT5383. 
Nine numbers are common to both. The 
new Columbia contains three numbers not 
in the Decca (“‘And the glory’; ‘Behold 
the Lamb of God”; “Amen’”). But the 
Decca contains the Christmas sequence 
(Nos. 14-17), ‘How beautiful are the feet’’, 
“Why do the nations”, and “The trumpet 
shall sound’’, which are not in the Columbia. 
The new disc offers a solid, excellent per- 
formance in the traditional style. 


The new Decca MP of Messiah choruses 
shows that this music need lose nothing in 
power, while gaining a great deal in clarity, 
when performed by a relatively small choir. 
The choral divisions in “For unto us’’ and 
“*His yoke is easy”’ (both of them adaptations 
of Italian duets) are particularly well 
realised. An excellent sleeve note by Arthur 
Jacobs also includes all the words. This 


attractive record should help to solve 
Christmas present problems. 
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The blazing, indescribably grand Tosca- 
nini performance of the Missa Solemnis needs 
nothing more than grateful welcome. In 
its new form it is well packed, in sleeves- 
cum-album, with an essay by Ernest 
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Newman. The Carols on the 7-inch disc 
are done, unaccompanied, with great 
proficiency by the Royal Choral Society, 
in elaborate arrangements; but I like my 
“Silent Night’ to sound more simple. A.P. 





DELETIONS—PYE GROUP 


COMPILED By F. F. CLOUGH & G. J. CUMING 


Another deletion list has been issued, this 
time by the Pye Group, and with too little notice 
to enable us to give advance information 
before the crucial date: in this case October 
Ist, 1958. The basis of the list is a very severe 
pruning of the remnants of the older Nixa 
issues which originated in re-pressing arrange- 
ments with a number of American labels. Thus, 
all the recordings from ‘Period’? have been 
deleted, including the Starker recordings: 
Bach Suites, PLP582, 543; Beethoven Sonatas, 
PLP560/1; Brahms Sonatas, PLP593; and 
recitals, PLP584, 708. As Starker is now record- 
ing for Columbia, we may hope to hear his 
readings in more finished reproductions. 


From ‘‘Lyrichord’’, an interesting item is 
Cuénod’s Elizabethan Love Songs (LLP8037); his 
Westminster recordings (WLP5085, 5387, 6402) 
are also going, leaving us without any examples 
of his artistry in solo songs. The Berlioz 
Symphonie funébre (LLP8040) is the only record- 
ing, and could possibly remain so. A number of 
Bach Cantatas are to go, including the only 
current recordings of No. 198 (WLP5123) and 
No. 80 (BLP308); Cantatas Nos. 32 and 140 
(WLP5122) remain available. The deletion of 
the Fauré chamber-music discs from ‘‘Poly- 
music’ (QLP4007/8) removes the only current 
versions of the String Quartet, Op. 121, and the 
Piano Quartet, Op. 15 (the Rubinstein/Paga- 
nini Quartet version of the latter having already 
gone). Even in France these works do not seem 
favourites in the recording studios, so that new 
versions may be elusive. 


The bulk of the four-figure ex-Westminster 
list is to go, although the basis of some of the 
reprieves is rather hard to imagine. Thus, the 
unusual Mozart Divertimenti for basset-horns 
and bassoon on WLP5020 and 5022 are deleted, 
but not the “‘Trout’? Quintet on 5025, despite 
many later and better-recorded versions. Per- 
haps the magnet here is Badura-Skoda, as a 
number of his other discs remain available—for 
example, the Beethoven Concertos (5209, 5302, 
5143, 5114), the Schubert Piano Trio (5188), 
the Chopin Concertos (5308) and some 
‘encores’? (5277). But his valuable contribu- 
tion to the Schubert solo and duet literature has 
gone (5093, 5047, 6205) and also the Mozart 
duet Sonatas (5060, 5082, 5069), all of which 
would be worth rescuing. Other deletions 
include his Bach Partitas (6303) and the 
unique recording of the Scriabin Piano Concerto 
(5068). 

Edith Farnadi is another pianist who comes 
off fairly well, as her Liszt and Barték Concertos 
stay (5168, 5249) and also the Dvorak Piano 
Quartet (5337); but her set of the Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsodies (6213), currently the 
only complete version, has gone; and so has the 
Liszt Sonata (on 5266). Demus, on the other 
hand, is nearly deleted—not only his duets with 
Badura-Skoda, but his Goldberg Variations 
(5241), Franck (5163) and Schumann (5163, 
5264); only his Mozart Concertos (5183) and 
Schumann concerted pieces (5310), offering the 
only versions of the Concerto Allegro, Op. 134, 
and the Concertstiick, Op. 92, remain avail- 
able, although he may well continue to appear 





on other labels. Tchaikovsky’s piano music dis- 
appears from the English catalogues with the 
deletion of WLP5290 and 5330, with some 
unusual Mendelssohn on WLP5329, and 
Chabrier and Saint-Saéns on WLP5294. All 
these last-mentioned discs would be worth 
picking up by the collector of curiosa. Franck’s 
Les Djinns (ULP9099) is unlikely to reappear; 
this is from the ‘“‘Urania’’ catalogue, all of whose 
recordings are now withdrawn, including the 
only versions in the English lists of Thais. 
Werther, and Tannhduser. All the Westminster 
sets also vanish, including the Mahler Sym- 
honies (Nos. 7 and 10 being unique), the Bach 
_ and Passion Music, the Beethoven Chora! 
Symphony (these under Scherchen), and the 
London Baroque Ensemble’s Brandenburg 
Concertos, a three-disc set (WLP6309). In- 
cidentally, the L.B.E.’s collection of unusual 
Haydn (J. and M.) and Boccherini on WLP5080 
has also gone; but new recordings by them (also 
for the Pye Group) are quite possible. Other 
unique chamber-music recordings have also 
disappeared, including the Schumann Op. 4! 
String Quartets (5166), and further un- 
hackneyed works are the C. P. E. Bach 
Symphonies (5040) and Gluck’s Don Juan 
(5028); although early recordings, these can 
be made to sound reasonably well, if you have 
enough knobs to twiddle. 

An unfortunate series now almost comes to its 
end: the Scarlatti marathon effort by the 
harpsichordist F. Valenti, of which only 
WLP20015 will remain; this is Volume 6 of the 
19 to which the series has so far run in the 
U.S.A.; and although over there the earlier 
volumes have been re-cut and re-issued, it may 
in present circumstances seem a _ remote 
possibility here. Other “‘reprieves’’ gleaned 
from the present list are the Dvorak ’Cello 
Concerto by Janigro (WLP5225) and the 
excellent recording of the Mozart Serenade, 
K.361, by the Vienna Philharmonic Ensemble 
(WLP5229), although their companion disc, 
possibly an earlier recording, of K.375 and 
K.388 has gone (WLP5021); more worth 
securing would be their Beethoven wind music 
on WLP5262, a pleasant recording of out-of-the- 
way items, and some similiar Mozart (5103). 

The only early Vanguard issue to be retained 
is VLP428, A Musical Box of Christmas Carols, 
and a similarly seasonable Westminster also 
remains available (WLP5100—Christmas Carols, 
Vol. I); the only 10-inch Westminsters to remain 
are the series by Antal Kocze and his Gypsies; 


and the only 45 r.p.m. in this part of the 


catalogue which remains is a song recital by 
Iana te Wiata (45EP901). Later issues, since 
the 1955 numbering reorganisation, are not 


affected. 


The never-ending favourite .. . 


ANNI 
FRIND 


Nuns’ Chorus 
from 
Casanova, 
etc. 

H.M.V. 7EG8276 E.P.) 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


...and now tor Stereo 





Goldring-Lenco Gramophone Transcription Units are now wired 
for stereophonic reproduction. Naturally, they can also be used 
for ordinary monaural reproduction. Most modern high quality 
monaural cartridges can be fitted quite simply in the pick-up arm 
and there is provision for fitting the new stereo cartridges as they 
become available. One—the Ronette “ Binofluid”’ stereo cartridge, 
with a diamond stylus —is already available. 

Goldring-Lenco Transcription Units are already very well known 
but a leaflet will gladly be sent to those who wish to learn more 
about them. 

GL58 (less cartridge) £/5.0.0. Plus £5.17.0 » GL58/580 (fitted with 
the new Goldring 580 cartridge) £19.4.0. Plus £7.9.9. « GL58/600 
(fitted with the Goldring No. 600 cartridge) £23.8.0. Plus £9.2.6. « 


GL58/RD (Diamond fitted Ronette Binofiuid Stereophonic Cart- 
ridge) £21.0.0. Plus £8.3.10. 


THE GOLDRING MANUFACTURING CO. (Gt. Britain) LTD 
486-488 High Road, Leytonstone, London, E.I1. Leytonstone 8343 
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CONTROL PANEL 


The most brilliant disc or tape recording is wasted unless it can 
be brilliantly reproduced. The thousands of Hi-Fi enthusiasts 
who visited the 1958 Radio Show were most impressed by the 
results achieved with the new BTH equipment. Designed by 
Mr. James Moir, M.1.E.E., the control unit and amplifier give 
entirely new standards of stereophonic or single-channel repro- 
duction. Behind this achievement is 30 years’ BTH experience 
in building the highest quality sound reproduction equipment for 
cinemas and public buildings. At the Festival of Britain in 1951, 
it was BTH who first introduced the public to stereophonic sound. 














A range of matching loudspeakers is also available. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Control Panel and Amplifier £42 AVAILABLE DIRECT FROM STOCK 


HEAR IT—AND YOU’LL CHOOSE BTH 


BTH SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD 


5 GREAT NEWPORT STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 








THESE FEATURES ARE UNIQUE 
Infinitely-variable cut-off constant-slope filter provides the 
best adjustment for individual records or radio programmes. 
High sensitivity inputs available for direct connection to tape 
head or pick-up without the need for additional pre- 
amplifiers. Separate low sensitivity inputs for disc or tape 
also provided. Printed circuits ensure reliability and neglig- 
ible background noise. Output is 20 watts with very low 
harmonic and intermodulation distortion at full power. 
Built-in compensation for disc and tape recording charac- 
teristics is automatically selected by the input switch. 
The amplifier covers the entire audio frequency range and 
has separate bass and treble controls. 
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PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


Italian and Russian opera are twin pillars 
for Boris Christoff. The issue of the new 
recording of Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra (reviewed 
in this issue) coincided with his appearances as 
Boris Godunov in Covent Garden’s first 
Russian-language presentation. At the Scala, 
Milan, where they prefer to make opera 
comprehensible, he sings the role in Italian. 
Covent Garden under Kubelik used the 
authentic Moussorgsky text, but, as possessors 
of the recorded version under Dobrowen know, 
Christoff also sings the version made by Rimsky- 
Korsakov when undiluted Moussorgsky was 
thought to be too strong a brew. 


The Boris-Boris identity is a gift to publicists. 
But Christoff told me in London that there was 
yet another Boris in his life. When still a law 
student in his native Bulgaria, he was singing 
a solo in a church one day and was picked out 
by King Boris, who later arranged for him to 
have a scholarship for study. He chose to go 
to Italy, and has ever since made it his home. 
He is now thirty-nine. He spoke with pride of 
his recorded album of the complete Moussorgsky 
songs—already issued in France and America, 
and to be reviewed in these pages next month— 
in which he himself wrote the printed com- 
mentary on each song. He is shortly to sing the 
title-role in Rossini’s Moses in several Italian 
theatres. (A clue to a future recording?) 
Modern music appears to interest him little as 
a performer, and I translate literally what he 
said to me on Wagner: ‘‘I adore Wagner, but 
not for singing.” 


* * * * 


It is true that you can see seagulls in Man- 
chester (I was brought up there and I know), 
but I am not divulging a confidence in saying 
that it was the recording engineers who brought 
the seagulls’ cry into the new record called 


“‘Shanty-O!” and performed by the boys of 


Chetham’s Hospital, Manchester. Revisiting 
Manchester recently I learnt that a dormitory, 
with its bedding and hangings, proved an 
acoustically suitable recording room. 


Gerald Littlewood, who conducted the 
record which is reviewed on page 327, tells 
me surprisingly that the harpsichord which is 
included in the accompaniment was made in 
the Hospital’s workshops. 


* * * * 


In the days before paralysis put his left hand 
out of action, Cyril Smith once announced 
at a recital that he had not had time to learn 
the Burlesque Ne. 3 by Barték, “‘so I’d like to 
play you the John Ireland Rhapsody’’. After- 
wards an admirer reminded him that he has 
actually made a record of the Bart6ék work. He 
had completely forgotten—just as Cortot, once, 
could not be convinced he had ever played 
Rachmaninov’s Third Piano Concerto until 
someone proved it with press-cuttings. 


This is only one of many stories in Duet for 
Three Hands, Cyril Smith’s absorbing auto- 
biography (Angus and Robertson, 18s.). With 
the assistance of an able journalist, Joyce 
Egginton, he has admirably blended memoirs, 
opinion, and humour. There are a few wrong 
names (“‘Lipati’’ for Lipatti, ‘‘Erik’’ for Erich 
Kleiber, for instance) but the only serious 
fault is the lack of an index. Cyril Smith’s wife, 
Phyllis Sellick, contributes a chapter. Mr. 
Smith’s gallant recovery, which has kept the 
partnership intact in three-handed perform- 
ances, is modestly touched on. Miss Sellick 
surprisingly told me the other day that the 
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partners have not yet been invited to record in 
their new role. 


After concluding an intense period of more 
than two weeks’ recording in London, it was 
perhaps ironic that the American conductor 
Alfred Wallenstein should talk to me of the 
‘“*harm’’ done to musical appreciation by 
records. In his view, the harm arises because 
record-collectors become habituated to so- 
called performances which are, in fact, the 
results of many different ‘“‘takes’’ spliced 
together and edited; and so, when they hear a 
concert in the flesh, they expect a similar 
*‘perfection”’ which is impossible in real life. 


About his forthcoming records, anyway, 
Wallenstein says that there will be “‘fluffs’’. 
They will sound like real performances. But, 
although he shows in conversation a suspicion 
of the encroaching power of the sound engineer 
in the field of music, he still thinks that a 
common terminology between musician and 
engineer needs to be evolved, so that one would 
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not need (as at present) to translate “‘de- 
crescendo”’ as ‘‘decay’’. 


* * * * 


The Royal Marine guide who took me and a 
few hundred other sight-seers over Nelson’s 
Victory at Portsmouth omitted one slice of 
history: that both Mr. Gilbert and Dr. 
Sullivan (as they then were) trod those decks. 
They were preparing H.M.S. Pinafore—which 
is this month’s new addition to Sir Malcolm 
Sargent’s G. and S. recordings, although a 
delay in the availability of pressings makes a 
review in this issue impossible. John Cameron 
(“‘Captain Corcoran’’), who has taken part in 
all these recordings, recalls another G. and S. 
connection: it was a benefit performance of 
Ruddigore (he sang Sir Roderic) in Sydney 
which helped to raise money to send him to 
England. The rivalry between the Sargent and 
the D’Oyly Carte recordings lends new interest 
to the D’Oyly Carte’s London season which 
opens this month. 
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Boris Christoff as Boris Godunov 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


The monaural version of ‘“‘Vienna Holi- 
day’, played by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under Kna rt h, arrived 
at the very last minute for review in the June 
issue but hurried as my listening and my note 
had to be I was enthusiastic. Subsequent 
hearings have made me more so and the 
stereo version now available (Decca LP 
SXL2016) is, as I expected, better still. There 
is a glorious sweep of sound and Knappertsbusch 
has nearly, if not quite, the same sensitive feeling 
for the music of Johann Strauss I and II and 
their successors, Komzak and Ziehrer, as Clemens 
Krauss revealed in his lovely “‘New Year 
Concerts’”’ series. The titles are: Radetzky 
March, Bad’ner Mad’ln Waltz, Annen Polka, 
Accelerations Waltz, Tritsch-Tratsch Polka, Wiener 
Burger Waltz, Leichtes Blut Polka and Tales from 
the Vienna Woods Waltz. 

The Rosenthal arrangement of Offenbach’s 
music for the ballet Gatié Parisienne has become 
very popular with the recording companies. 
Here it is again, on the first D.G.G. stereo disc 
to come my way, played by the Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Strauss (LP SLPE133001). This is very 
pleasant sounding indeed with excellent spread 
and solidity. The playing seems to aim at 
richness of tone rather than brilliance and I 
have heard more incisive playing in the livelier 
numbers. 

One of the finest monaural LPs I have heard 
for some time also comes from D.G.G. but more 
and more do I wish that this otherwise so thought- 
ful and enterprising company could be persuaded 
to publish sleeve notes that are adequate and 
helpful. Here are a dozen Russian songs, 
most if not all of which are folk songs (no 
composers’ or arrangers’ names are given) and 
all we are offered is a brief, platitudinous 
dissertation on Russian folk and popular music 
in general followed by a list of other avail- 
able choral records. The Russian State 
Academy Choir, conducted by A. W. Svesch- 
nikov, is a magnificent body of singers. For the 
most part they sing straightforwardly but in 
Polka, which is wordless, the choir imitates 
pizzicato strings with quite remarkable skill 
and telling effect. The basses are rich and ripe, 
the sopranos are gloriously clear and the middle 
is beautifully balanced. Moreover the intona- 
tion is a marvel of accuracy. This is a superb 
disc (D.G.G. LP DGM19019). The titles in 
order of singing are: Bequest, The Lonesome 
Wanderer, The Prisoner, Through the deep, 
mysterious Taiga, O mighty Dneiper, From faraway, 
Don’t blame me, don’t scold me, Winter, jolly winter, 
The Cranes, Under the Ancient Oak, The Moon in 
the Sky, Polka and Friends, let’s spend a jolly 
evening. 

Rudolf Kempe has the true and significant 
gift of the truly great conductor. He is able 
and willing to lavish the same care and affection 
on good light music as on that of the supreme 
masters. From his magnificent Die Meistersinger 
of February last and his subsequent Brahms 
symphonies he now turns to “‘Nights in Vienna”’ 
which contains the overtures to Suppé’s 
Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna, Heuberger’s 
Der Opernball, Strauss’s Die Fledermaus and 
Reznicek’s lively Donna Diana, Josef Strauss’s 
Spharenklange Waltz, his father’s Radetzky March 
and Lehar’s Gold and Silver Waltz on H.M.V. 
LP ALP1637. This is superb in every way, 
warm, intimate, beautifully phrased and poised 
and very finely recorded. How good in 
particular it is to hear Lehdr’s charming waltz 
given a full dress performance complete with 
prelude and postlude. 





Given a fair chance a Tchaikovsky record by 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
should sound very well too (Philips LP 
SBL5229). My copy, only an advance test 
pressing, is, alas very badly warped, but even 
so it is obvious that Capriccio Italien, 1812 Over- 
ture and the Slavonic March, Op. 31 all sound 
excellent, making due allowance for the defect. 
The string quality is silky or keen as occasion 
requires and brass and woodwind are very 
bright and clear. Added to the above longer 
works are, by way of makeweight, the “‘Waltz 
of the Flowers’’ from the Nutcracker Suite, the 
waltz from the Serenade for Strings (taken from 
ABL3200, reviewed in March last) and the 
*‘Andante Cantabile’? movement from _ the 
Quartet No. 1 in D (taken from NBE11011, 
reviewed in January 1956). 


With “‘Philharmonic Pops’’ played by the Sin- 
fonia of London, conducted by Robert 
I am much less pleased (H.M.V. LP CLP1225). 
Of the eleven tracks the best are those in which 
the music as conceived by the composer has 
been monkeyed about with the least. Even in 
the most straightforward of the arrangements, 
however, there is not much subtlety in the 
playing. Massed G strings for the great air by 
Bach are reasonable enough in these days, 
though Bach’s own idea of how this should be 
played is still, perhaps not surprisingly, better, 
but an arrangement by Don Banks of the 
“Flight of the Bumble-Bee’’ with the harpsi- 
chord to provide the buzzing may sound all 
right in theory but in practise is neither good 
enough to be effective nor bad enough to be 
funny. Douglas Gamley’s jazzed up arrange- 
ment of Tambourin Chinois is lamentable. It robs 
it of all its delicacy. Not only is it very poor 
but it is not very well played either. There 
are other undesirable features in this record, 
but I content myself now with listing the 
remainder of the titles: Polonaise from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Eugene Onegin, Hungarian Dance No. 1 
in G minor, Londonderry Air in Grainger’s 
excellent arrangement, Merry Widow Walizes 
(arr. Gamley), Liszt’s Etude de Concert No. 3 in 
D flat major (with the piano solo left intact and 
merely superimposed on a soft orchestral back- 
ground provided by Mr. Gamley), Waldteufel’s 
Les Patineurs, To a Wild Rose (MacDowell, 
arr. Banks) and the famous Can-Can from the 
Offenbach-Rosenthal Gaité Parisienne. 


My band contribution this month comes 
from the famous Deutschmeister Band of 
Vienna which was founded nearly 250 years 
ago and in the nineteenth century was the 
favourite band of the Emperor Franz Josef. 
It is quite a small band and in composition, 
and consequently in tone, differs a good deal 
from our own military bands. The ten tracks 
are mostly marches, though not always played 
in strict march tempo, and are in their way as 
representative of Vienna as are the waltzes of 
Strauss and his successors. The recording was 
made in a building with a long reverberation 
period and this is a little disturbing in places 
(Vox LP VX1410). 


Stanford Robinson and the Pro Arte 
Orchestra play a “Tribute to Eric Coates’’ 
on Pye LP CML33004, and I am glad that with 
familiar and well-loved tunes they have included 
some of Coates’s less-known but equally- 
attractive music. The titles are: London Bridge 
March, The Enchanted Garden, By the Sleepy 
Lagoon, Cinderella Fantasy, the Second Symphonic 
Rhapsody (on “‘Birds at Eventide’’ and “I heard 
you singing’) and Footlights Waltz. A most 
enjoyable disc with deft and incisive playing 
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that would have pleased Mr. 
recording that is full and forward. 

*‘Palm Court Concert”’ is typical of the best 
of the concerts broadcast by Max Jaffa and 
the Palm Court Orchestra with Jack 
Byfield and Reginald Kilby, and Jean 
Grayston (contralto) in a couple of very 
agreeable solos. Need more be said? This 
team is the supreme purveyor of music which 
is good enough to listen to attentively but not 
such that one feels guilty if accompanied by 
desultory conversation and a slight rattle of 
tea or coffee cups. The titles are: The 
Vagabond King, Waltzing in the Clouds, The Lark 
in the Clear Air, Rose of England, Enough Tears 
and Sadness, Beautiful Dreams, The Great Waliz, 
Forgotten Dreams, Countess Maritza (Czardas), 
On Wings of Song, The Last Rose of Summer and 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria (Columbia LP 
33SX1107). 

Operettas and musical comedy are repre- 
sented by Strauss’s Gipsy Baron (Vox LP 
VX1600) and The White Horse Inn by Benatzky 
and Stolz (H.M.V. LP CLP1205). The former 
is played and sung by the Chorus and 
Orchestra of Hessian Radio, Frankfurt, 
with a group of soloists about whom I know 
little but who are imbued with much of the 
Viennese spirit which counts so much in this 
delicious music. The recording level is very 
high and the sibilants tend to hiss a trifle, but 
this can easily be overcome by the application 
of a bit of top cut. In the latter the soloists 
include Andy Cole, Mary Thomas, Rita 
Williams, Charles Young, Peter Regan 
and Barnay Galbraith and with them are 
the Rita Williams Singers and the Tony 
Osborne Orchestra. I find Andy Cole a 
little wobbly and over-sobby, otherwise he is 
good and his colleagues are excellent. A very 
good all-round performance of a delightful 
show, the story of which Richard Tauber once 
told me was based on fact. 

‘‘The Immortal Percy French” delights me 
(Col. LP 33SX1113). Here are a dozen of his 
songs, many of which will be unknown to the 
younger generation, sung by Brendan 
O’Dowda and accompanied by the Philip 
Green Orchestra. Percy French died in 
1920, as the result of overwork during the first 
war and overmuch travelling in days when this 
was a real ordeal. I only once heard him in 
the flesh. He was a man of tremendous energy 
and great versatility. He might equally well 
have become famous as author or painter if he 
had not decided to combine composing with 
entertaining. It is not generally known that 
as a youth he wrote Abdul Abulbul Amir and, 
alas, sold it for £5 and failed to copyright it. 
Others made the fortune from it that should 
have been his by rights. Percy French is 
remembered by most for Phil the Fluter’s Ball. 
Brendan O’Dowda includes this, of course, in 
his selection and the others are Slattery’s 
Mounted Fut, The Mountains of Mourne, Whistlin’ 
Phil McHugh, Gortnamona, Come Back Paddy 
Reilley, McBreen’s Heifer, The Emigrant’s Letter, 
Eileen Oge, Father O’Callaghan, Are you right there 
Michael and Donnegan’s Daughter. 

This year’s Christmas LPs are noteworthy 
for including a great deal of unfamiliar or 
comparatively unfamiliar, but none the less 
attractive, music. Supraphon issues one 
devoted to two works based on the carols of 
Czechoslovakia — “‘Bethlehem” by Vaclav 
Trojan and ‘‘Czech Christmas Carols’’ by 
Karel Haba, sung and played by the Prague 
Radio Children’s Chorus ymphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bohumil Kulinsky 
(LP LPM328). Trojan, born in 1907, with an 
opera and other stage music and several 
chamber compositions to his credit, is best 
known for his film music. Haba, born in 1893, 
is a voluminous composer of works in which 
he employs the half, quarter and even eighth 
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